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A number of important books announced by the Oxford Press in 
its Autumn List have had to be held over. They will be published 
early in the New Year. Among them are :— 


LARK RISE TO CANDLEFORD 
by FLORA THOMPSON 
With wood engravings by Julie Neild and a 
Foreword by H. J. Massingham 
15s net 
* A new issue in one volume of Miss Thompson’s trilogy of reminiscences 


SCOTLAND 
by IAN FINLAY 
Illustrated (World-To-Day Series) 
3s 6d net 


THE ENGLISH WAY 
by PIERRE MAILLAUD 
With an Introduction by Raymond Mortimer 


Probably 12s. 6d. net 
A book of acute and sympathetic comments upon England by a Frenchman 
who knows his subject thoroughly and has much ‘to say. 


CANADIAN NORTH 
by THE RT. HON MALCOLM MACDONALD, P.C., M.P. 
Illustrated 10s 6d net 


A first-hand account of the Canadian North-West and the effect upon it 
of the war, by the British High Commissioner to Canada. 


WORLD'S CLASSICS 
SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH DEMOCRACY IN 
DRAMATIC CRITICISM AMERICA 
17th to 20th Centuries By Alexis de Tocqueville 
Selected and Introduced by Edited with an Introduction by 
A. C. Ward 3s net Henry Steele Commager 3s net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY  #£PRESS | 
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THE MEDITATIONS OF THE 
EMPEROR 
MARCUS ANTONINUS 


Edited with Translation and 


Commentary 
by 
A. S. L. FARQUHARSON 
Two volumes. 42s net 


The deep learning and penetrating critical 
faculty of the editor, and the thoroughness 
with which he applied both to the problems 
afforded by the Meditations, combine to 
make this an edition which, in. scope and 
treatment, surpasses everything that has 
previously been attempted in the study of 
Marcus Aurelius. 





ROBERT BRIDGES 
1844 - 1930 
by 
EDWARD THOMPSON 
7s 6d net 


In October 1944 was celebrated the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Robert 


Bridges. ‘The time is ripe,” writes Mr 
Thompson, “to assess his work and to 


gather up some of Oxford’s rich oral tradi- 
tion concerning him. I have suppressed his 
most incisive comments on contemporary 
poets, reluctantly, because they were 
illuminating, but have tried to keep enough 
of my memories of him to convey a little 
of the vivid impression he made. . .” 
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Memorabilia. 





ROBIN Flower, while engaged on the Cata- 

logue of Irish Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, spent considerable periods in the 
course of many years on the Great Blasket 
Island, three miles in the Atlantic to the west 
of County Kerry; often spoken of by the in- 
habitants as “‘ The next parish to America.” 
The island is entirely Irish-speaking, and Dr. 
Flower’s ‘Western Island’ tells of its in- 
habitants, some one hundred and fifty souls, 
who in the period described formed a com- 
munity of the now almost vanished folk- 
fashion who possessed a rich literature of 
traditional tales and folk-lore and folk-song. 
The book tells of these people and their 
ways, their folk-tales and stories of ghosts 
and fairies and poets and of the dramatic 
destruction of the flying galleons of the 
Spanish Armada on their coast. Mr. Flower 
is under a deep obligation to the story- 
tellers of the Island, notably Thomas o 
Crohan whose autobiography, The Island- 
man, he translated from the Irish for 
English readers. 





MOST people have a sentimental weakness 

for Scotland—and so have most Scots- 
men. But the country deserves more than 
romantic sighs and holiday visits. It has its 
own problems and its own possibilities, and 
those who would conceal them beneath the 
glamorous trappings of glens and clans and 
the Stuart legend, do an ill service to the 
Scots. A forthcoming book by Mr. Jan 


Finlay, in the ‘ World To-day ’ series, strives 
{0 set out briefly the nature of Scotland’s 
Vital issues—problems of industry and agri- 
culture, of health and education, of Highland 
rehabilitation: It opens with a sketch of the 
country and its people, their history and 
It ends with an assess- 


their institutions. 








ment of Scottish culture, and examines the 
great part played in its development by the 
twin forces of Calvinism and the Gaelic 
strain, 


BOOK with a special appeal to everyone 

interested in the theatre is Mr. A. C. 
Ward’s forthcoming anthology of English 
dramatic criticism from the seventeenth 
century to the present time. It will fascin- 
ate playgoers, and sheds a clearer light upon 
the course of English dramatic criticism than 
any single volume hitherto available. It in- 
cludes comments of those who, like Pepys, 
were devotees of the stage, as well as formal 
essays and over-night notices by the profes- 
sional dramatic critics, from Leigh Hunt to 
several who are still writing. More than 
forty authors are represented, including 
among the moderns, Bernard Shaw, Sir Max 
Beerbohm,.C. E. Montague, St. John Ervine, 
James Agate, Ivor Brown and Virginia 
Woolf. For ourselves we would add that the 
book (No. 498 in ‘ The World’s Classics *) is 
delightful reading for those also whose in- 
terest is much more in English prose and 
in British character than in the theatre. 
William Archer on Bernard Shaw is in- 
teresting for the Scotsman’s sake, and 
Bernard Shaw. on Forbes Roberston’s 
‘Hamlet’ is interesting for the Irishman’s 
sake, although it must be admitted that he 
makes his theme quite exciting. Mr. Ward 
won't understand our lack of interest in the 
theatre: we believe that George Saintsbury 
and Robert Bridges shared it. However, we 
are only trailing our coat. 


GOME of those who listened-in to a 

dramatic representation of Booker T. 
Washington’s work for negro education in 
the United States, will like to know that his 
autobiography, Up _ from Slavery, is 
announced as forthcoming in ‘ The World’s 
Classics.” The book was a pioneer work both 
in negro literature and in the history of 
negro education, Beginning life as a slave, 
Booker Washington made himself the pre- 
eminent educator of his people, through the 
Tuskeegee Institute which he founded in 
Alabama in 1881. He upheld the principle 
that “in all things that are purely social ” 
negroes and whites “can be as separate as 
the fingers, yet one as the hand in all things 
essential to mutual progress.” The present 
reprint makes available again a delightful 
and moving piece of writing. 
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Literary and Historical 

Notes. 

SOME CHAUCER ALLUSIONS, 
1923-1942. 


THE work of bringing together allusions 

to Chaucer and his writings has gone 
on apace and there is now a formidable list 
of additions to Miss Spurgeon’s monumen- 
tal collection. Few or no quotations, how- 
ever, have been gathered from writings later 
than the nineteenth century and this seems 
a regrettable, indeed a serious, oversight. 
Surely a Chaucer allusion of the twentieth 
century is, in and for itself, nearly as precious 
as one of the eighteenth, and by the twenty- 
first century the two are bound to be of 
absolutely equal value. No one, of course, 
is interested in making a solemn collection 
of the references to Chaucer in our learned 
journals, in such books as H. S. Bennett’s 
‘Life in the English Manor, 1150-1400’ 
(Cambridge 1938) or G. G. Coulton’s 
* Medieval Panorama * (Cambridge 1938), or 
even in the genteel essays on literature and 
life which slip shyly out of academic bowers. 
On the other hand, casual references to 
Chaucer by novelists and journalists, viewed 
as a whole, may be of far greater value than 
their mere appearance would indicate. Since 
the late nineteenth century an_ increasing 
number of men and women have been 
leaving colleges and universities after an 
exposure, brief or long, to the poems of 
Chaucer. What effect has this experience 
had? What have they retained beyond vague 
memories of a “ good course” or a “ bad 
course”? Of those who themselves turn 
professional Chaucerians we know enough; 
of those who go into business or the non- 
literary professions, we know, and are likely 
to know, little or nothing. There remain the 
non-academic men and women of letters and, 
while one must not infer too much from 
silence, we may be able to get a hint from 
allusions to Chaucer in contemporary liter- 
ature as to the effectiveness of our courses in 
Chaucer, The handful of quotations in the 
following columns is insufficient for gener- 





1 A convenient bibliography of studies subsequent 
to Miss Spurgeon is given by R. C. Boys, ‘ Some 


Chaucer Allusions, 1705-1799, Philological Quarterly, 
xvii [1938], 264, n. 1. 








alization, but if others who are aware of 
Chaucer and who read the books of their 
own generation will note the references to 
Chaucer, we may one day be in a position 
to make some interesting, and perhaps 
valuable, deductions. Unless otherwise indi- 
cated the place of publication is New York. 


1923. C. J. Dutton, ‘The Shadow on the 
Glass,’ title-page and cf. pp. 219, 220, 227, 
251 


“ Tho it abide a year, or two or three 
Murder will out—this is my conclusion.” 
Chaucer. (‘ C.T.’, vii, 3056 f. [B, 4246 f.}). 


1927. S. S. Van Dine (W. H. Wright), ‘ The 

Canary Murder Case,’ p. 165. 

Chaucer also held similar views. “He 
hasteth wel” said he, “that wysely can 
abyde.” (‘T, & C.’, i, 956; ‘C.T.’, vii, 1059 
[B, 2244}). 


1930. Francis Beeding (pseud. for J. L. 
Palmer and H. A. St. G. Saunders), ‘ The 
Four Armourers’ (Boston), p. 58. 

So this was Granby’s “ povre widwe som- 

del stape in age.” (*C.T.’, vii, 2821 [B, 4011). 


1933. Francis Beeding (pseud. for J. L. 
Palmer and H. A. St. G. Saunders), ‘ The 
Two Undertakers ’ (Boston), p. 276. 

She comes to‘ the window and, as I rise 
to open it: Ful is mine herte of reveil and 

solace. (‘C.T.’, vii, 3203 [B, 4393)). 


1933. Jackson Gregory, ‘A Case for Mr. 

Paul Savoy,’ p. 188. 

It seems I recall old Dan Chaucer mum- 
bling into his beard: “‘ Mordre will out, that 
see we day by day.” (‘C.T.’, vii, 3052 [B, 
4241)). 


1943. Hugh Brooke, ‘ The Web,’ p. 108. 
Troilus in lust and in quiete 
Is with Creseide his own herte swete. 
(‘T. & C.’, iii, 1819 f.). 
1935. Llewelyn Powys, ‘ Dorset Essays’ 
(London), p. 16. 
| The first Bve lines of the ‘ Wife of Bath’s 
Tale’ (‘C.T, iii, [D], 857 ff.) are quoted.] 


1936. Esther Meynell, ‘Sussex Cottage’ 

(London), 

In the “narwe cotage” of the widow of 
whom Chaucer says, “Ful sooty was hir 
bowre, and eke hire halle.” (p. 50). (‘C.T-, 
vii, 2822, 2832 [B, 4012, 4022)). 

Such Chaucerian sounding places [as 
Crooked Acre and Bell Morice]. (p. 141). 
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1936. T. V. Smith, “ The National Forest 
above the Political Trees,” a radio broad- 
cast on 5 October, distributed in mimeo- 
graph by the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, p. 4. 

The logic of politics is the logic of Chanti- 
cleer, the cock, in Chaucer’s Tale of the hens. 
Chanticleer crowed every morning, and then 
the sun came up. The hens gave him credit, 
and he was a mighty proud cock. (Cf. 
‘C.T.’, vii, 2850 ff. [B, 4040 ff.]). [Rostand.] 


1937, The Boston Herald, 19 September, p. 
4B, an editorial entitled ‘“‘ Old Stuff.” 
But what of some familiar and less un- 

printable forms of speech? Did Chaucer 

originate the idea of the bean as typifying 
absence of moral or material value? We find 
this couplet in the ‘ Merchant’s Tale.’ “ Noon 
other life,” sayd he, “is worth a bene; For 
wedlock is so holy and so clene.” We spell 
it “ Bean” nowadays, but the principle is 

the same. (‘C.T.’, iv [E], 1263-1264), 
Chaucer again speaks of a puppy that 

“held down his head and joined his ears, 

and laid all smoothe down his hairs.” ““ What 

more modern? ” asks an enthusiast (‘ B.D.’, 

392-393), 


1937. Louis Paul, ‘ Hallelujah, ’'m a Bum.’ 

(London). 

Through Chaucer down to smutty booklets 
with illustrations. (p. 4). The only books 
he'd kept were his own Keats and Shelley, 
his Villon and Rabelais, his Petronius, 
Chaucer, Boccaccio, Wilde (p. 41). Only his 
Villon and Chaucer, These they’d never have 
got. He opened the latter idly. The Wyf of 
Bathe. An imperishable pulse of humour 
beat again at the thousandth reading. Resin 
grinned. Here was a medieval honey, widow 
of five husbands, pleading before the judges 
to grant her the boon of the sixth. And you 
didn’t, incidentally, hear Chaucer talking 
rubbish about nymphomania. Resin won- 
dered how the author of the ‘ Canterbury 
Tales’ would have put it to-day. He tried 
it out for fun: 

Darn well I know, and I don’t have to lie, 

The Lord has urged us all to multiply; 

Now there’s no lesson to misunderstand. 

I’m damned positive He said the husband 

Should give his parents the air and follow me. 

But He certainly didn’t mention how many, 

Or bring up bigamy, or love that’s free. 

Why the devil should anyone call it villainy ? 

Hell, how about King Solomon ? 


Seek refreshment half as often as he ! 
(pp. edieval C.T,’, iii [D], 27-38). 
If this were medieva France or Chaucer’s 
England, peasants in dirty skirts would 
sprawl in the shadow of the casks and listen 
to Ba vagabond . p..76). 
lappleby (oia" FA ilbyh~-t0 be 
rofreteiial half as oft as he, as Chaucer 
put it. (p. 153). (*C.T.’, iii [D], 38). 


1937. T. F. Powys, ‘Goat Green ’ (London). 

Though. Ms. Humble’s taste in the matter 
of food and drink must be considered a little 
ordinary, yet in his love of reading, he was 
above the vulgar. He hardly ever went out 
without taking one or other of the older 
English poets in his pockets. And, as the 
7 _ Good Friday, he carried Chaucer. 
p. 41 

Mr. Humble gave one look at Jenny, & 
opened Chaucer. “OQ gode god,” he read, 
loudly, “‘ ye wommen that been of so great 
beautee, remembre you of the prouerbe of 
Salamon, that see *he lyketh a fair 
womman that is a fool of her body, lyke to 
a ring of gold that were in the groyne of a 
sow. For right as a sowe wroteth in everich 
ordure, so wroteth she ker beautee in the 
stinkinge ordure of sinne.’” (p. 43). (‘C.T.’, 

x [1], 154 ff). 


1938. I. H. Irwin, * A Body Rolled Down- 

stairs,’ p. 191. 

The murderer—a phrase drifted back out 
of his high-schoo] Chaucer to him—* the 
smiler with the knife” opening the screen 
door... (I [A], 1999). 


1938. dauin Jones, “Garland of Bays.’ 
And as dull Adam Bolton had said, more 
or less with Oyid and Chaucer’s Pandarus 
before him, if this one’s tresses are long and 
yellow, that one is neat and roguish; . . . (p. 
459). (Cf. ‘T. & C.’, iv, 400-413). She was 
fresher than Chaucer’s Emily; . . . (p. 487). 
(C.1.’, I[A}, 1037). 
1938. Helen McCloy, *‘ Dance of Death,’ p. 


Emotions like fear and jealousy and 
revenge are simply variations on the theme 
of hate—Chaucer’s “colde wrathe.” (Cf. 
*C.T.’, x [1], 561 [oold wrathe] and Anelida, 
51 [olde wrathe]). 


1939. The Boston Herald, 1 April, p. 9. 
Throughout the whole work runs a sermon 





That hot old baby had more wives than one. 


And dog my cats if I don’t wish the law’d let me ! 


on the text of Chaucer’s pardoner: 
My theme is alwey oon, and ever was— 
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Radix malorum est cupiditas. 
(‘C.T,, vifC], 333-34). 


1939. William H. Hale, ‘ Hannibal Hooker, 
his Death and Adventures,’ p. 195. 
Alfred, taking a. hitch in the black habit 

of his noviciate, said: 

Sal tartre, alkaly, and sal preparat, 
And combust materes and coagulate. 
(‘C.T., viii{G], 810-11). 


1939. Aldous Huxley, ‘ After Many a Sum- 

mer Dies the Swan,’ pp. 325 f. 

Really, how much I prefer Chaucer on the 
subject! Do you remember? “ Thus swivéd 
is the carpenterés wife.” So beautifully objec- 
tive and unemphatic and free of verbiage! | 
Browning was always rambling on about 
God; but I suspect he was much further 
away from reality than Chaucer was, even 
though Chaucer never thought about God, 
if he could possibly help it. Chaucer had 
nothing between himself and eternity but his 
appetites. (‘C.T.’, i[A], 3850). 


1939, John P. Marguard, ‘ Wickford Point’ 

(Boston), p. 758. 

“Do you remember that bit from Sir 
Thopas—just a srfatch, but suitable?” ... 
Allen smiled mischievously, and his voice 
became throaty and very Saxon. “Just a 
snatch from Sir Thopas,” he said, “but a 
mirror to my mood: 

Alle othere wommen I forsake, 


And to an elf-queene I me take 
By dale and eek by downe. 


(p. 458). (C.T.’, vii, 794-96 |B, 1984-86]). 


1939, Bellamy Partridge, ‘Country Lawyer.’ 

In Chaucer’s day “gossip” denoted a 
familiar friend, a companion. “ My gossip 
... her name was Alisoun.” It may have 
denoted something even closer than a 
familiar friend. (p. 187). (‘C.TY, iii[D], 
529-30). John Bement was a miller, such a 
miller perhaps as Geoffrey Chaucer may 
have had in mind when he penned ‘ The 
Miller’s Tale. John was bent and slow- 
footed. (p. 227). 


1939. Valerie Pirie, ‘His Majesty of Cor- 
sica’ (London), p. 233. ‘ 
“He (Francis I]. Rakéczi, Prince of 

Transylvania) loved chivalrye, Trouthe and 

honour, freedom and curteisye,” and earned 

the regard and whole-hearted attachment of 

all those who served him. (‘C.T.’, i[ A], 





45-46). 





1939, T. H. White, ‘The Sword in the 

Stone,’ p. 197. 

Sir Ector was an M.F.H.—or rather a 
Master of stag and other hounds—and he 
hunted his own pack himself. Clumsy, 
Trowneer, Phoebe, Colle, Gerland, Talbot, 
Luath, etc. (*C.T.’, vii, 3383 [B 4573)). 


1940. The Boston Herald, 12 October, p. 15. 

Some centuries ago Chaucer expressed the 
good intention of millions of people since, 
when he wrote, “I hope, y-wise, to rede . , . 
som day.” The implication was that he, like 
the rest of us, never got around to doing 
as much reading as he would like to have 
done. (‘ P.F.’, i, 697). 


1941. FF. P. Adams, New York Post, 15 

March, p. 10. 

So to luncheon, and thenafter read some 
Chaucer, and in the Somnour’s Tale read 
“The lady of the hous ay stille sat,” and 
wondered whether those who come to the 
door asking for the lady of the house know 
their Chaucer, but whilst I was reading I 
could not help thinking that there is a deal 
of broad-minded intolerance in the world, 
which is to say, li you don’t agree with me, 
you are narrow-minded and intolerant. To 
bed early. (‘C.T.’, iii[D], 2200). 


1941. - F, P. Adams, New York Post, 12 

July, p. 12. 

Early up in a household of tardy risers, 
and so read Chaucer’s Pardoner’s Tale, 
which I never had read, and for the first 
time I wondered what a pardoner was, and 
thought that it must be a man who grants 
pardons or indulgences, but had no notion 
what was meant by “confectioner,” and 
vowed to look it up when I[ got within a 
pebble’s throw of a dictionary ... Found 
that a confectioner was probably a druggist. 
(Cf. ‘C.T.’, vi[C], 862 [?]). 


1941. Philip Lindsay, ‘I'd Live the Same 

Life Over ’ (London). 

When I was old enough to read my 
Chaucer, no longer was my birthday (May 
Ist) purely a tumultuous one of proletarian 
processions: it became a frowsty morning 
in Arcady: 

Hard is his herte that loveth nought 

In May, whan al this mirth is wrought; 

Whan the may on these braunches here 

The smale briddes singen clere 

Hir blisful swete song pitous; 


(‘ Romaunt,’ ii, 85-89). 
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to that world did I travel in my daylight 
dreams, as I sweated and watched the tar 
bubble on the pavement, trying to conceive 
how it could possibly be a sesoun delitous, 
and saw, behind my eyelids, girls lifting skirts 
while they paddled barefoot in the dew or 
rained the drops as God’s cosmetic on rosy 
cheeks, showering sweet snow of hawthorn 
down; then did I hear the echo of melodious 
birds with names as eloquent as their own 
songs : 

Than doth the nightingale hir might 

To make noyse, and singen blythe. 

Than is blissful, many a sythe 

The chelaundre and the papingal. 

Than yonge folk entenden ay 

For to ben gay and amorous, 

The tyme is than so savorous, 

(‘Romaunt,’ 78-84). 


only to have my dreams clashing about my 
ears at the blatant cackling of that friend in 
feathers, the kookaburra. (pp. 11-12). 
Chaucer’s enchanted earth swept by my 
window, clean as if enamelled; ... _And the 
trees, so luxuriant with greenery, with thick- 
leaved branches, hives for singing birds, their 
songs, I imagined, beyond their actual love- 
liness : 
The briddes singe, it is no nay, 
The sparhauk and the papeiay, . 
That joye it was to here; 
The thrustelcok made eek his lay, 
The wode douve upon the spray 
She sang ful loude and clere. 
Sir Thopas fil in loue-lounginge 
Al whan he herde the thrustel singe, 
And priked as he were wood. . . 


(‘C.T.’, vii, 766-774 [B] 1956-1964). 


Indeed, I fear 1 am becoming as tedious 
in my enthusiasm as Sir Thopas himself; and 
my readers cannot shout me down as the pil- 
grims shouted down Chaucer on that merry 
pilgrimage; but like Sir Thopas, the thought 
of England’s countryside drives me quite 
wood—or mad, as moderns say—with love. 
(pp. 157-158). 

We settled at last on Cressida, in honour 
of our beloved Chaucer and Shakespeare. 
parewidan Anne was she called, therefore. (p. 

30). 


1942. Colin Curzon, ‘The Body in the Bar- 
rage Balloon,’ p. 144. ; 
“They yollenden as feendes doon in helle,”’ 

murmured Mark Antony. “ Certes he Jakke 

Straw and his meynee ne made never shoutes 

“Ts this any time for 


half so shrille.” 








Chaucer? ” gasped Tinka. (‘C.T.’, vii, 3389, 
3394-5 [B, 4579, 4584-5]). 


1942. Leslie Ford (pseud. for Mrs. Zenith 

Brown), ‘ Murder in the O.P.M.’, pp. 100-1. 

Colonel Primrose’s manner was affable, for 
all ‘his warning about the smiler with the 
knife under the cloak and the trousers with 
the blood on the leg. (‘C.T.’, i[A], 1999). 


1942, Mary McCarthy, ‘The Company She 

Keeps,’ pp. 104-5. 

“You know what my favourite quotation 
is,” she asked suddenly, “ It’s from Chaucer 

. . Criseyde says it, ‘I am myn owene 
woman, wel at ese.’”” The man had some 
difficulty in understanding the Middle 
English, but when at last he had got it 
straight, he looked at her with bald admira- 
tion, 

“ Golly,” he said, “ you are, at that.” 

B. J. WHITING. 

Mo hae University, Cambridge, Massachuetts, 


SOME UNUSUAL FEATURES IN 
PARISH CHURCHES. 

N the north wall of the chancel in the 

churches at Withington and Wyck Ris- 
sington, Glos, and Highworth and Rams- 
bury, Wilts, is a feature that has so far 
escaped notice in the text-books of ecclesi- 
ology—including, I regret to say, my own 
handbook on ‘ The English Parish Church.’ 
It is an arched recess, corresponding to the 
piscina in the opposite wall, but, instead of 
a basin with drain, its base has a rectangu- 
lar trough with rebated edges showing that 
it was originally lead-lined and intended to 
hold water. The Rissington example has a 
plug-hole at the bottom by which the con- 
tents could be drained away for renewal; 
that at Withington has a holed boss, once 
fitted with a tap for drawing cff the water 
as required. Professor J. H. Middleton, in 
discussing this example in the Transactions 
of the Bristol and Glos Arch. Soc., vol. xiv, 
p. 214, remarks that such cistern recesses 
were not uncommon in monastic churches 
and that they provided a reservoir for water 
used in the ablution of the sacramental 
vessels at the piscina. 

Further references and examples are much 
to be desired. Photographs of those here 
noted have lately been taken for the 
National Buildings Record and may be 
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examined at the office of the Director of 
the N.B.R., All Souls College, Oxford. 

Let into the north wall of the chancel at 
Great Milton, Oxon, at the west end behind 
the quire stalls, is an earthenware bowl, 
about 15 inches in diameter and rather -less 
in depth, lying on its side, its mouth now 
closed by a wooden door of late seventeenth 
century date. Mr. T. D. Atkinson in ‘ English 
Architecture,’ p. 125, says that acoustic jars 
were sometimes let into the walls and floors 
of churches to give resonance to the music. 
Mr. G. C. Yates, in ‘ Antiquities of. the 
Church,’ ed. W. Andrews, p. 34, gives a list 
of buildings, Roman and medieval, in which 
instances have been found. This Milton 
example may be a relic of the practice, still 
existing in a parish church. 

Hung round the walls of the nave at 
Abbots Ann, near Andover, are, or were in 
1935, upwards of forty garlands and white 
gloves, cut out of stiff paper, emblems of 
virginal innocence, carried at the funerals 
of young people dying unmarried, and left 
in the church, inscribed with their names, 
as a memorial, usually above the vacant 
seat. They were the “Virgin crants ” 
allowed to Ophelia according to the custom 
of Shakespeare’s age (‘O.E.D.’, vol. ii, pt. 
ii, p. 1140), but their survival must be ex- 
tremely rare. Other examples, now for the 
most part vanished, are mentioned in an 
account of the custom in Brand’s ‘ Popular 
Antiquities,’ 1813. 

Readers of E. L. Cutts, ‘Scenes and 
Characters of the Middle Ages’ or of Miss 
Clay’s book in the Antiquary’s Series, ‘ The 
Hermits and Anchorites of England,’ will 
know that references to ankerholds built 
against parish churches are frequent in 
medieval wills and records and that traces 
of them are sometimes found during repairs 
or alterations of the fabric; in Sussex Arch. 
Coll. \xix. 159, there is an account by Mr. 
Walter Godfrey of the discovery made 
during the building of a new vestry in 1928, 
of the remains of the cell attached to the 
south side of the chancel at St. Anne’s 
church, Lewes, which is known from the Will 
of St. Richard de Wych, Bishop of Chi- 
chester, to have been occupied in the mid- 
thirteenth century by a female recluse. 

But such traces, still visible above ground, 
must be extremely rare. In the south wall 
of the chancel at Iffley, at the point where 
the Norman church ended and the Early 








English extension eastward began, is a 
blocked round-headed opening, described in 
the Report of the Historical Monuments’ 
Commission, as a doorway. The jambs, 
however, do not come down to the ground 
level, and although there is what appears 


-to be a sill it does not extend the full width 


of the opening. Just outside it lies a grave- 
slab or coffin lid with a coped top bearing a 
cross in’ relief, of thirteenth century date, 
contemporary with the opening and with the 
Early English sanctuary eastward of it. The 
Report does not connect them nor suggest 
any explanation of the blecked opening. 
There is a photograph of it in ‘ The English 
Parish Church’ pl. vii, p. 90, [Another has 
lately been taken for the National Buildings 
Record] where it is suggested that the aper- 
ture might be a mason’s hole through which 
the debris of the Norman east end was 
removed after the completion of the new 
sanctuary. But in a paper on Loretta 
Countess of Leicester, in ‘ The Christian Life 
in the Middle Ages,’ Professsor F. M. 
Powicke cites record evidence showing that 
on 28 Sept. 1232 Loretta’s sister Annora, or 
Alianore, widow of Hugh Mortimer, was 
allowed an annual income of a hundred 
shillings from her manor of Tetbury for 
hef maintenance as a recluse, and that in 
the following years she is repeatedly referred 
to as the recluse of Iffley. As the ‘Com- 
plete Peerage ’ shows, vol. vi, p. 275, she was 
a daughter of William de Braose, lord of 
Brecknock, by Maud de St. Valery who had 
been starved to death in one of John’s dun- 
geons in 1210. 

It seems likely, therefore, that the blocked 
opening is not a doorway but the aperture 
through which Annora looked from her cell 
into the church to share inthe worship of 
the altar and receive the sacraments of Con- 
fession, Penance and Communion, and that 
the coffin lid marks the grave which, accord- 
ing to custom, was dug for her in the floor 
of the cell at the time of its construction, 
to remain open as a perpetual reminder of 
her end, and in which she was laid when 
that end came, at some date after 1241. It 
may well be, too, that the existing sanctuary 
was built at her cost before she took those 
vows of living death by which her estates 
were escheated to the King. 

Reset in a wall in the rectory adjoining 
the churchyard is a hatch-like opening of 
unknown purpose whose jambs have thir- 
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teenth century mouldings and dog tooth 
Sop The Report describes it, p. 185, 
“of highly unusual form” but offers no 
Eppothesis of its origin or use. It may be 
suggested that it was perhaps the means by 
which Annora communicated with the 
church and that it was reused for some 
purpose in the Rectory when her cell was 
pulled down. The voussoirs in the chancel 
wall would thus be those of a relieving arch 
above the lintel of the hatch. 
* The churchyard yew is, of course, a fami- 
liar feature of every country parish, but the 
usual explanation of its presence is a popu- 
Jar error, shared by both Kipling and Conan 
Doyle; the long bow of the English archer 
may have been “made in England” but 
“ yew that is old in churchyard mould ” bred 
no mighty bows, nor, so far as is known, 
any bows at all: it was too knotty and 
writhen. Bow staves of yew, as the public 
records show, were imported with the mer- 
chandise of Spain. But their possession was 
restricted to the privileged few; most English 
bows were made of wych elm, hazel or ash. 
Richard III encouraged the planting of yew 
trees, though he also revived an ancient 
statute by which ten yew staves had to be 
imported with every tun of Malmsey wine; 
but there is no evidence that the churchyard 
tree was ever used as a source for bowstaves 
nor even for the branches carried in proces- 
sion on Palm Sunday—a custom referred to 
ina mid-fifteenth century MS. by John Mirk, 
printed by Caxton in 1483 under the title 
of ‘The Festival.’ In fact, churchwardens’ 
accounts show that yew branches were 
bought for this purpose. (Cox, 254.) Its 
only purpose of which there is any docu- 
mentary record was to serve as a wind- 
break to protect the fabric of the church. 
On 12 March 1480, John Russell, Bishop 
of Lincoln, gave licence for the closing of 
the parish church of St. Martin, Chetwode, 
and for the transference of the parochial 
services to the church of the neighbouring 
priory, then dissolved, stipulating that the 
dy of the original church should be main- 
tained as a chapel and that the patrons, 
rectors and churchwardens “ shall not cast 
down Trees growing in the Cemetery of the 
said Chapell, but shall suffer the said Trees 
now there growing, and that hereafter shall 
grow, to remain and stand still to defend 
Winds and Tempests.” The document is 
printed in full in Lipscomb’s ‘ Bucks’ iii, 5, 





from a transcript by Brown Willis. 

In “N. and Q.’ 6 Nov. 1943, in a Note 
on ‘Souls in Transport,’ p. 287, it was 
observed that this subject is infrequent in 
painted glass. A north nave window of the 
rebuilt church at Winterbourne Earls retains 
two fine panels of the early fourteenth cen- 
tury, one of a headsman with uplifted sword, 
grasping the hair of a kneeling knight, no 
doubt Thomas of Lancaster, contemporary 
lord of the manor (Dugdale ‘ Baronage ’ 
782), the other showing his soul borne 
heavenwards by two angels. 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


THE CURRENT DEVELOPMENT 
OF FAULTY ENGLISH. 


HE adoption of new words is a sign of 
life in a language, but such expansion 
is justified only by necessity and not fashion. 
The change in significance in existing words 
and phrases is also justified, but only when 
not in opposition to literacy and good sense. 
A number of examples will show the several 
types of inaccuracy that have arisen rela- 
tively recently. 

For a wireless programme to be said to 
be on the air is particularly pernicious be- 
cause everyone, from the B.B.C. down to the 
elementary student, knows that the air has 
nothing whatever to do with the propagation 
of electromagnetic waves. It would be bad 
enough to be on the ether, even though there 
is doubt whether the ether is a reality or a 
mathematical fiction invented to get ‘physi- 
cists out of a mess. The American term 
hook-up is making a tentative entry into our 
language, meaning an electrical connection 
or series of connections: this has no sense 
as nothing is hooked up, except the tele- 
phone receiver hooked up to disconnect after 
the end of a conversation. 

When we listen to the gramophone on the 
wireless, we are told that what we hear has 
been recorded by such-and-such a speaker, 
performer or orchestra. This is a loose- 


minded falsity, because the recording has not 
been made by individuals but by a highly 
specialised machine which has produced 
records in the form of gramophone discs. 
Departmental and official English has 
given us a Personal Ration Book whereby to 
ration our sweets. 


This was no more “ per- 
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sonal” than the main ration book and, at 
first, it was not a book but a piece of thick 
paper folded into four. The water-tanks or 
cisterns or reservoirs recently erected for the 
use of the emergency fire service, have quite 
inaccurately been named dams; and static 
water is made further ridiculous when put 
beside its opposite “ dynamic water.” Utility 
has also been badly chosen, because a 
commonly-used: general term has been given 
a “local” and restricted- meaning: every- 
thing useful has utility. 

Further. The flint used in petrol lighters 
is a cerium-iron alloy, and has very question- 
ably taken over the name given from time 
immemorial to lumps of silicon oxide found 
in chalk. Those of us who enjoy crime 
stories frequently read of a room as having 
been gone over by the detective with a fine 
tooth-comb, which means nothing. Suddenly 
writers realised that the hyphen had long 
been placed between the wrong two words, 
but it is still to be found. Nero (A.D. 37-68) 
is said to have fiddled while Rome burned, 
and is represented pictorially as playing on 
a musical instrument which took its modern 
shape somewhere in the thirteenth or four- 
teenth centuries. Surely, the word “ fiddle ” 
means occupation with trivial matters. Nero 
“ fiddled about” instead of attending to the 
city’s condition. 

Another phase in the maladjustment of 
words is shown in faulty transliteration. The 
difference between the spelling and pronunci- 
ation of Chinese is explained as arising 
through Cantonese Chinese having been 
learned by the West before acquaintance was 
made with the classical language of Pekin. 
But is it justified to-day to spell the Irish 
word for “ parliament *"—Dail—and pro- 
nounce it “doyl”? And how does Myit- 
kyina represent “ Mitchenower ”? 

The careless, and very recent, misuse of 
phrases is exemplified by the word “ horse ” 
being dropped from Tell it to the Horse 
Marines (which has recently been discussed 
in The Times). Thereby the intentionally 
nonsensical significance has been rendered 
meaningless to the majority who use it. 
Similarly, being led up the garden path has 
been docked of its final word, though in this 
case there has been no change in meaning, 
perhaps because there was so little in the 
original. And again: to go in off the deep 
end has had its suggestion of fuss and flurry 
almost completely obscured by the dropping 








of the word “ in.” 

Reprehensible, because of an_ illiteracy 
that is obvious, is the widespread mispronun- 
ciation of the name of the butter-substitute 
“ marjerine”: a g is hard before a follow- 
ing a as in “ sagacity ” and “ Margaret,” and 
is soft before a following e—all very elemen- 
tary, yet ignored. 

Less unjustifiable, perhaps, is the mis- 
handling of the names of certain proprietary 
articles which have long become household 
words. Kodak has often been applied to 
any small hand camera, whereas it is the 
property of the Eastman Co. of America. 
Tarmac is used in even the highest official 
circles for a black road surfacing: actually 
it is the name given by Tarmac Ltd. to its 
own particular mixture. Vaseline belongs 
only to the Cheeseman Co. of America;.and 
Tabloid to Messrs. Burrough Wellcome & 
Co. The two last-named firms remind the 
= of their proprietorship at long inter- 
vals. 

This looseness of thought and carelessness 
of mind is a sad comment on our education, 
particularly when science enters ever in- 
creasingly into our lives (and “ Science ™ is 
“ organised knowledge”): it arises from our 
great and wonderful language not being 
taught universally and vigorously. 


Percy E. SPIELMANN. 


POLLEXFEN IN W. B. YEATS’ AN- 

CESTRY.—A few disconnected links on 
Yeats’ more important side may be of use 
to anyone attempting his pedigree. 

It is well-known that the Pollexfens have 
long been settled in Co. Sligo. Hone, ‘ W. 
B. Yeats, 1942, p. 6, says that the poet’s 
father “went to school at the Atholl 
Academy, [Douglas], Isle of Man, kept by 
a Scotchman; it was here that he made a 
dear friend in the son of a ship-owner and 
miller from the town of Sligo, George Pol- 
lexfen, whose sister he afterwards married.” 
His father believed that it was through her, 
Susan, that Willie inherited his genius—or 
shall we say its principal ingredients? “ The 
Pollexfens are full of the materials of poetic 
thought and feeling,” he said. And “‘ By 
marriage with the Pollexfens I have given a 
tongue to the sea-cliffs’.” (Hone, ibid., p. 
17). 

The poet himself in the course of sundry 
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reminiscences inclined to credit his mother’s 
people with a Cornish ancestry. This seems 
to have been a family tradition, to which 
the “ Pol-” perhaps contributed. Hone, p. 
13, says: “ The Pollexfens had an interest- 
ing family history. Though the name was 
well-known in seventeenth-century Galway, 
William [Yeats’ grandfather] was born at 
Berwick in Devonshire; he was the son of 
Antony Pollexfen, a barrack-master of 
probable Cornish extraction, and of an Irish- 
woman from Co. Wexford.” 

I do not know where “ Berwick” is. It 
can hardly be meant for Barwick, a small 
group of houses near Iddesleigh in North 
Devon. In any event, although it may be 
discovered that some bygone branch had a 
footing in Cornwall, the origin of the family 
is traceable to a tract of ground in South 
Devon. There exists an Agreement, dated 
1269, between Sir William de Ferrers, lord 
of Newton (now Newton Ferrers, on the 
coast 7 miles S.E. of Plymouth), and William 
de Curcy, Prior of Woodbury (near Top- 
sham and Exeter), concerning the land of 
Pollekesfenne in the manor of Newton. 
(Hist. MSS. Commn., 9th Report, Part i, p. 
3515). From this place at Newton Ferrers, 
it may safely be assumed, the family took 
its name. It occurs again in South Devon 
in 1350, when John Raleigh of Dertemouth 
granted land in Hardinasse “ near the tene- 
ment of John Polkysfen,” who was also a 
witness to the document. (Jbid., 5th Report, 
p. 4255). 

Pollexfens are doubtless fairly plentiful in 
more recent South Devon records. Sir Henry, 
16322-1691, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, son of Andrew Pollexfen, “was a 
member of an ancient family settled at Sher- 
ford, Devon,” and was buried at Woodbury 
in the same county. (‘D.N.B.’) The church 
contains his monument. Edmund Pollexfen, 
a burgess of Plymouth, was appointed the 
first Town Clerk there in 1697. (Hist MSS. 
Commn., 9th Report, Part i, p. 282a). In 
England the name in at least one instance 
became Polson: in 1580 James Pollexfen, 
alias Polson, LL.B., was given an appoint- 
ment at New College, Oxford. (Jbid., Sth 
Report, p. 368a). 

By the sole mention of the name in 
O’Hart’s ‘Irish Pedigrees,’ 4th edn., ii, 695, 
it would appear that the Pollexfens arrived 
i that country during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but no particulars are given. The name 








does not occur, however, along with Yeats 
or Yeates in a list of “ Adventurers for Lands 
in Ireland.” between 1642 and 1646, where so 
many extant Anglo-Irish names are seen. 
(O’Hart, ibid., pp. 703-4). For the first Pol- 
lexfens in Ireland a military source might be 
considered, if nothing is known to the con- 
trary. A John Pollexfen belonged to the 
Royal Regiment stationed there in 1665. 
(Hist. MSS. Commn., 9th Report, Part 2, p. 
163a). A “ Pollexfen’s case” is alluded to 
in a letter to the Marquis of Ormonde in 
1704. (lbid., NS., viii, p. 72). The later 
Irish ramifications may be left to Irish 
genealogists, 

Over a century ago a branch appears to 
have settled in the Orkneys, for in the Lists 
of Subscribers to the Orkney Agricultural 
Society in 1841-1843 are the names of 
Thomas and James R. Pollexfen, Esquires, 
and Dr. Pollexfen. (Proceedings of the 
Orkney Antiquarian Soc. xiii, 1935). 

The origin of the name, independently of 
its bearers, is not without interest. The 
name of the place at Newton Ferrers which 
became attached to the family was com- 
pounded of “ fen” and a lost O.E. personal 
name Polloc or Pulloc, closely allied to the 
modern English Pollock. For Polloc see 
Engish Place-Name Society’s Bedfordshire 
volume, s.v. ‘ Pulloxhill,’ adopting Skeat’s 
opinion, Though the place-name Pollexfen 
is not included in the Society's Devon 
volume, the surname is cited for 1333 under 
“ Poulston,” South Devon, which was Pollok- 
iston and the like. On the same lines as 
Pollexfen, Pollokiston had produced by 
1340 the name “ John de Polkeston,” which 
occurs in Watkin’s ‘ History of Totnes Priory 
and Town.’ p. 476. Polloc must have been 
a prominent landowner in that part of the 
county, or else the name was a favourite 
one there, It is seen again in the fourteenth- 
century forms of “ Pulsford.” (E.P.-N. Soc., 
*“Devon’). The surname Pollock with this 
English source should not be confused with 
the first element in Pollokshields and Pollok- 
shaws, Glasgow, a diminutive of the Gaelic 
poll, pool; nor yet with the Pollock which 
represents Polack, a Polander. 


W. W. GILL. 


ALICE MEYNELL: SOME UNCOL- 

LECTED VERSE.—In the Pall Mall 
Gazette of 17 Nov. 1897, at the 
end of an essay on Ada Negri, whom 
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perhaps I may be allowed to call the 
Italian Lesbia Harford «whom, in turn, I 
hope Alice Meynell, would have welcomed 
as the Australian Ada Negri), Alice Meynell 
wrote: “I should like to try one or two 
entire translations for another week”; and 
punctually on the 24 November the follow- 
ing appeared, and is here reprinted by kind 
permission of Mrs. Meynell’s family. 


In attempting a few translations of the poems 
from ‘“‘ Tempeste ’ and, ‘ Fatalita,’ it has not been 
thought necessary to ask permission from Italy, for 
the verses are quoted here, obviously, as they would 
be in any other review of the poet’s work; but 
translation is so delicate a matter that it is well to 
declare the translator’s undivided responsibility. The 
very form of the rendering is essential. For in- 
stance, a closer version might be made in prose, but 
this directly rhetorical work must have rhyme; 
rhetoric and rhyme are its constituents ; and of much 
Southern poetry this is true—or let us place the 
warmer word “ eloquence” for “‘ rhetoric.’”” What 
Ada Negri communicates by her declaimed stanzas 
is her authentic vitality—her own life in the phrase 
—the quality that overcomes the interception of 
forms. There is no interception in the poetry of 
the few great masters writing simply; with them 
the word itself lives; nor with the secondary great 
poets is there precisely interception, for their imag- 
ery conveys communication. But all the rest have 
something to overcome in their very speech, and 
those who do overcome are doubtless poets, though 
not great; they are victors, and prove ‘heir own 
life, dignity, and will. 

_ It is not without a measure of pride in the essen- 

tial quality of English poetry that a translator into 
English has necessarily to warn his readers that 
they must be prepared to forgo the inner region of 
complete imagery, and the innermost region which is 
beyond imagery, and that they must be content with 
the beauty and brightness of the mansions on the 
hither side. To be within the house of poetry in 
any of its courts is to be well out of the world. 
The first piece is a preface to the rest of the first 
of these two volumes: 


es we with lightning eyes that clove the 
ark, 
One stood at midnight near me. 
Told me her daunting name, and claimed me: 
** Hark ! 
I am Misfortune. Fear me ! 


“IT shall not leave thy pathway, nor forsake, 
Young one. thy timorous side; 
Shall watch thy sleep, and on thy grave shall 
wake.” 
“Let me alone,” I cried. 


Yet she kept near: ‘ By unrebuked decrees 
Thou art made a flower of snow, 

A dusty flower. a flower of cypress trees, 
Of mire, of fire, of woe.” 


I cried, ‘‘ I am for life, for joy, for one; 
One only fear—love's own. 

I want the kiss of genius and the sun,” 
I wept, “ Let me alone”! 





“*Glory,” she said, “‘ is of my gift; renown 
Closes my troubled day. 

I crush and I proclaim, I wound, I crown.” 
I said, ‘“* Misfortune, stay !” 


Here are the final lines—more remote and poetic , 
in beauty and sweetness than anything in the former 
stanzas—of a poem on a vision of the dead at sea: 


I stood to watch the sunset as it sped 
Away from off the solitary deep. 
That still sea with its margins seemed a bed, 
A bed for sleep. 


Here, next, are the verses on the Birichino. A 
birichino is something worse than a gamin. Brutto 
birichino di Bologna used to be an insult some years 
ago, when Italian unity had as yet made but imper- 
fect way in the language—an insult in the speech 
of Modena. In Bologna they, no doubt, said some- 
thing else. Ada Negri’s poem is veritably passionate 
and sincere. 


I see the street child run the street, 
Forlorn and pretty, squalid, black, 
Borne on the whim of lawless feet, 
The blouse rent on his nimble back. 


I spy his rags by hoof and wheel, 
And see him lounge alert, alone, 

Fearless, corrupt, awatch to steal, 
Or break a dog’s leg with a stone. 


With elfish mates he laughs, runs, slides ; 
No bread nor bed at home has he; 
His father in the cells abides, 
His mother at the factory. 


For him a pang has shot me through ; 
Little he has—he has my tears. 

What will he be ?—What will he do ? 
If orie could see through twenty years ! 


Garrulous child and bird ! What griefs 
Are those that wait for him? The thrall’s ? 
The labourer’s, beggar’s woe ? The thief’s ? 
What scene ? The gaol’s, the hospital’s ? 


See now, see now, I'll steal away 
Down to the street and pluck him near 
This heart of agony, and say, 
With all my kisses, in his ear: 
““T was alone—a wanderer ; 
Sorrow and want were used to me. 
I love you, child ! Oh, I had her— 
My mother—at the factory !” 


The next is from the series ‘ Sacrifici ’:— 


She worked, refusing solace or repose, 
The widow for her girl, her one, her rose; 
Bloodless she grew to fill those veins so sweet, 
She fasted that the splendid child might eat ; 
She watched that sleep might linger a that bed, 
Allured, made fast; and so this childhood sped. 
The girl became a queen of love; her charms 
Broke into flower within those ageing arms. 
re she was loved and married ; thence she went 
To some far town and lived there, well content. 
The widow works alone, alone at night ; 
Turns home; unused to sleep, expects the light; 
She moves to speak, and speaks not; but her 
breath : 
Sends benediction from the lips of death. 
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Those translators are to be pitied who bind them- 
selves to render a polysyllabic language into a 
monosyllabic, stanza for stanza; they must find the 
filling up of gaps no profitable exercise of crippled 
invention. Not more than these seven couplets re- 
present fairly the nineteen lines of the original. 

For a passage of visual poetry, finally, take this 
detached stanza: 


The sun stands opposite ; the visible air 

Is built of golden atoms everywhere. 

In the great light the great plain lies unrolled 
In fire and dust of gold. 


FANNY PRICE. 


T° THEOBALD BOEHM, FLAUTIST.— 

(Inventor of the new fingering which 
bears his name). An autobiographical remin- 
iscence |By, Robert Louis Stevenson in The 
National Observer, 17 Jan. 1891. Now 
first reprinted.] 


As o’er your flageolet we lean, 
Mark your two D’s— 
The sharps, I mean— 
And tell me, how came these 
In that relation ? 
Or take your A’s:__ 
You've three of those 
Attained in the most diverse ways 
Plainly to drive the virtuose 
To desperation— 
You surely cannot mean me to suppose 
This strange derangement sprang from 
calculation ? 


Was it in dream, 
O Boehm, 
You saw these keys that seem 
So singularly mingled ? 
The Devil doubtless on some lonely track, 
While the rude wind swept by you with a hiss 
And on your back 
The hailstones tingled, 
Met you by assignation and displayed 
Three models diabolically made: 
From which (being all amazement) it was this 
You rashly singled. 


One moment in your soul (which you had sold) 
Joy doubtless glowed 
As, pipe in hand, you took the road 
Towards your plain abode 
In some unknown and old 
And spiry German city. 
Joyful, no doubt, you sat you down 
And trimmed your light, 
And to the drowsy murmur of the town 
ey to charm the night 
ith some old ditty. 
One moment only: then the whole 
Infernal cheat 
Dawned on your soul, 
And you broke forth in words I can’t repeat, 
On with a groan 
Sat turned to stone: 
Iago, O the pity ! 
Say, Boehm, long dead, long damned, 
What did you then, 





When you beheld yourself thus bammed, 
The most beguiled of men 
Since Hell could over-reach ? 
Say, did you put your sentiment in speech 
Or fear to say it ? 
Say, did you hurl to ground 
That most unsound 
Fallacious flageolet, 
And set 
Your foot upon’t, to bray it ? 
It may be. Fancy trembles to conceive 
The doings of that eve, 
Your rage, your pain 
When, in a clap of thunder, you saw plain 
You had your pipe, dear bought, and bought in 


vain— 
You had your pipe, and you could never 
play it ! 


How long, O Boehm, before 
Hope, like the sunshine in a shady place, 
Revived ? and could restore 
The glory to your face, 
Glory so bright that never bard could tell it ? 
How long before that thought 
Burst on you in a jet ? 
And your proud back you bowed, 
Picked ‘up that dearly bought— 
Still precious flageolet— 
And cried aloud: ~ 
“T cannot play, by God, but I can sell it !” 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Ep. 


HEART TO DARE, HAND TO EXE- 

CUTE.—It is well known that Claren- 
don in ‘Hist of Rebellion’ said something 
like this and he is generally regarded as the 
originator. Junius in his ‘ Letters’ (March 
1770) and Gibbon in his ‘ Decline and Fall ’ 
(published 1776) gave the same with varia- 
tions. I have come across a still earlier 
source which I don’t find in books of quota-~* 
tion, namely John Ford ‘ Perkin Warbeck,’ 
Act. 3, Sc. 1, (published 1634): “ Herts to 
dare or hands to execute.” 

HENRY ALFORD. 


LOST STATUE OF DIOMEDE BY 

SERGEL (11 S. ix. 350)—In The Times 
of 9 October is a report from a correspon- 
dent in Stockholm that this statue is now 
in the National Gallery in Stockholm. 

It was in the art collection at Margam 
Castle, Glamorgan, and was bought by Hr. 
Bjérn Prytz, at an auction in London in 
1941, and was presented by him to the 
National Gallery. A. H. W. FYNMORE. 


bi WALTZING MATILDA.”—The musi- 
cal ancestry of this Australian lay(dy) 

may be traced back to Brahms’ ‘ Auf dem 

Fenster.’ STANLEY RUBINSTEIN. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


BISHOP BERKELEY AT NEWPORT.— 

Wanted, an exact reference to an article 
which might be called a “ sketch of the per- 
sonal associations of Bishop Berkeley, of 
Newport,” written by Dr. John W. Francis, 
of New York, between 1811 and 1846. This 
is of course about the American visit of 
Bishop Berkeley the philosopher, and may 
be a magazine contribution to a British 
periodical; it is not certain whether it is 
signed, but will probably be credited to an 
American writer, and may possibly be a 
contribution to a book by someone else, or 
even an old encyclopedia. The work is 
almost certainly not a separate book or 
pamphlet. It is mentioned by Poe in his 
Literati article on Dr. Francis, but all in- 
formation therein is vague, so vague indeed 
that I suspect Poe got his “ facts’ from the 
doctor by word of mouth. Francis was the 
poet’s physician, and a-prolific writer, with 
many friends in England. 


T. O. MABBOTT. 


(CORDUROY .—To-day corduroy, _ that 

masculine material so peculiarly English, 
after having suffered a decline in the years 
before the outbreak of war, has returned 
to popular favour and wear. What was once 
the garb of the poor is now also become 
the clothing of the rich as well. 

The dictionary states that its origin may 
be traced in the French words cord du roi; 
but can anyone tell us more? When was 
corduroy first introduced? By whom and 
where? This cotton material no doubt was 
exploited greatly by the spinners of the North 
of England. Do not the manufacturers of 
Hebden Bridge and the vicinity still turn 
out great quantities! In Germany it is still 
known as “ Manschester stoffe.” But it is 
popular and worn by all and sundry in many 
another country. 

Even in the years after the end of the 
first World War the porters on the British 
railways wore their own particular type of 
luscious green corduroy uniform of trousers 
and waistcoat and I have recently learned 
that to this moment on the railways of the 
Irish Free State the personnel have a corded 
uniform of brown. The street sweepers of 





the City of Westminster similarly are issued 
out with drab cord trousers, and game- 





keepers and farm people continue faithful 
to corduroy. Schoolboys of various ages, 
bank clerks on holiday, not to mention 
artists, are clothed in corduroy. It is hard 
wearing, not unattractive and is economical 
of coupons. Scouts and Rovers have their 
shorts of corduroy in various hues. Even 
slacks are made for the ladies by fashionable 
dress houses, 

In former times corduroy had a distinctive 
odour but modern improvements have eradi- 
cated this. I should be glad if a student 
of folk-dress, for such it is in regard to the 
English, could and would throw some light 
on the origin and history of corduroy. 


GERALD MORICE. 


~ URNAMES ARTICULATED .IN 
RHYME.—Can anyone add to the fol- 
lowing rhymes which fix for good and all 
the way in which the incidental surnames 
must be spoken? The first, on Hoadly 
(1676-1761), is from ‘The Thanksgiving, 
Second Part,’ in ‘ Verney Letters of the 
Eighteenth Century from the MSS. at Clay- 
don House’ (Ernest Benn, 1930); the second 
is in Coleridge’s ‘Note to Homeric Hexa- 
meter’. for little Derwent, and was the 
more welcome to me because I found’ an 
author who held firmly that the poet, heed- 
less of the pronunciation of their name 
proper to the Coleridges of Devon, was 
prone to insist on its being sounded 
Col-eridge; the third is an impromptu by 
Browning : 
Among the Low Churchmen I find that as odly 
Some pin all their faith on one Benjamin Hoadly. 


Could you stand upon Skiddaw, you would not 
from the whole ridge 
See a man who so loves you as your fond 
S. T. Coleridge. 
Venus, sea-froth’s child, 
Playing old gooseberry, 
Married Lord Rosebery 
To Hannah de Rothschild. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13 Cranham Street, Oxford. 


OHN LUDFORD.—The three books of 
my incomplete set of the second edition 
(of 350 copies, 1744) of Leland, vols. i-ii, 
v-vi, and ix, bear the contemporary book- 
plate of a non-subscriber, John Ludford. 
Who was he? 
Arms: Azure, between a chevron or, 
three razed -boars’ heads argent, langued 
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gules. Crest: A razed boar’s head argent, 
langued gules. 
FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


(COMMONPLACES. —In ‘Some Uncol- 

lected Letters of Mrs. Browning’ (ante 
p. 230), Mrs, Browning, two lines after 
writing, ‘““ Mr. Poe sent me his book,” writes, 
“to the sunshine as to the shadow ”; which 
surely sounds like a mental echo of Poe’s 
verse, “In sunshine and in shadow ”"— 
“shadow ” rhyming with “ (Do)rado.” The 
“sunshine . . . shadow” phrase, which, of 
course, is not particularly striking, has not 
taken root; one never sees or hears it; but 
Mrs. Browning’s apparent reproduction of 
it would seem to illustrate at least one way 
in which some literary phrases become col- 
loquial commonplaces, ; 

But how many of them have, in fact, done 
so since Milton, with his “ mincing the 
matter,” “the beauty of the beast,” “ take” 
(or, as we should say nowadays, “ have”) 
“the face” (or “ cheek ’’) “a chip of the old 
block,” etc? Have any from Swift, Dickens, 
Stevenson, become such commonplaces? In 
Milton’s case, they were formed and, as it 
were, thrown out in volcanic controversy, 
and now remain as so much cold lava. 


E. H. VIsIAK. 


HHAKESPEARE PORTRAITS.—I under- 
stand that three of the “ generally 
accepted portraits of Shakespeare” have 
been subjected more or less recently to infra- 
ted and X-ray photography. They are stated 
to have been the half-length panel at Hamp- 
ton Court, the “Janssen” and the “ Ash- 
bourne.” The result showed that certain 
original features in each had been painted 
out. The restoration of one revealed that 
the sitter had worn a signet-ring bearing the 
wild boar device of the Earls of Oxford. The 
‘same treatment of the Ashbourne painting 
brought to light the family crest of the 
second wife of the 17th Earl of Oxford; also 
the monogram of the sixteenth-century 
Dutch artist Cornelius Ketel, who, according 
to one of his contemporaries, “ made a por- 
trait of Lord Oxford, Edward de Vere.” 
_ My acquaintance with this matter is 
limited to a letter in the Weekly Scotsman 
of 4 November last, p. 5, col. 3. Can any- 
one furnish fuller particulars, and the con- 
clusions, if any, which have been drawn 
by competent judges? 





Lee allows only two authentic portraits— 
the Stratford bust and the “ Droeshout,” 
and says that the “ Janssen” was executed 
from a verbal description shortly after 
Shakespeare’s death. The 17th Earl’s second 
wife was Elizabeth Trentham of Rocester 
Priory, Staffordshire. 

W. W. G. 


ATS.—I should be most grateful for any 
information readers could give me on 
the following points. 

(1). That Cardinal Wolsey had a favourite 
black cat who sat beside him when as Lord 
Chancellor he administered justice, is a 
statement that has been repeated during the 
last hundred years in articles and books on 
cats. Is there any contemporary or near- 
contemporary evidence for this statement; if 
not, how did the story arise? 

(2). Champfleury in his book ‘Le Chat’ 
says that the skull of Morosini’s pet cat is 
preserved in a palazzo in Venice. Can any 
reader suggest which Morosini and which 
palazzo Champfleury refers to? 

(3). Can any reader give me the reference 
for a statement that Archbishop Laud “ took 
much delight in his parti-coloured cats.” 

(4). Lord Heathfield (George Augustus 
Eliott), defender of Gibraltar is said to have 
been devoted to cats. Mr. Vicary Gibbs 
refers to this in a footnote in-his ‘ Complete 
Peerage’; and many articles and books on 
cats allege that Lord Heathfield’s cats accom- 
panied him on his daily rounds of the 
defences, undeterred by the noise of cannon. 


C. A. 


ei QUR POET-PROPHET.”—In a letter of 

10 Oct. 1685 to Sir Robert Southwell, 
Pepys wrote: “Tonight wee have had a 
mighty Musique-Entertainment at Court 
for the welcomeing home the King and 
Queene. Wherein the frequent Returnes of 
the Words, Arms, Beauty, Triumph, Love, 
Progeny, Peace, Dominion, Glory &c. had 
apparently cost our Poét-Prophet more paine 
to finde Rhimes then Reasons.” James and 
Anne had returned to Whitehall after the 
suppression of Monmouth’s rebellion. In 
my ‘ Letters and the Second Diary of Samuel 
Pepys, 1932, p. 171, I noted that “our 
Poét-Prophet ” was probably Dryden, as 
laureate. Three years earlier he had com- 


posed a Prologue to James, as Duke of York, 
and another to the Duchess, on their return 
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from Scotland. I have not been able, how- 
ever, to find any trace of “a mighty Musique- 
Entertainment ” in rhyme, by Dryden, given 
on 10 Oct. 1685. It is certainly not * Albion 
and Albanius,’ which was first presented on 
3 June of this year, at Court, and was 
printed soon afterwards. Nor does Shadwell 
seem to be a candidate for the ironical 
honour of being “ our Poét-Prophet.” Who, 
then, was he? 


R. G. Howartu. 
University of Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 


THE ROAD TO XANADU.—The more 

out of the way the Greek author almost 
the more does one expect Coleridge to have 
read him, and J. Livingston Lowes to have 
known that Coleridge had read him. So 
that, encountering the following passage in 
Emerson’s essay on Demonology, I was 
disappointed to find no reference to it in the 
index to ‘The Road.’ 
read Hecateus of Abdera before he read 
Shelvocke? 


“As I was once travelling by the Red Sea, there 
was one among the horsemen that attended us 
named Masollam, a brave and strong man, and 
according to the testimony of all the Greeks and 
barbarians, a very skilful archer. Now while the 
whole multitude was on the way,-an augur called 
out to them to stand still, and this man inquired 
the reason of their halting. The augur showed him 
a bird, and told him, ‘If that bird remained where 
he was, it would be better for them all to remain; 
if he flew on, they might proceed; but if he flew 
back they must return.” The Jew said nothing, but 
bent his bow and shot the bird to the ground. This 
act offended the augur and some others, and they 
began to utter imprecations against the Jew. But 
he replied, ‘ Wherefore ? Why are you so foolish 
as to take care of this unfortunate bird ? How 
could this fowl give us any wise directions respect- 
ing our journey, when he could not save his own 
life? Had he known anything of futurity, he 
would not have come here to be killed by the arrow 
of Masollam the Jew’ ” 

ag RES 


BED WORKED BY THE DUCHESS OF 

NORFOLK.—A manuscript diary of a 
tour in the west of England in 1788 refers 
to a visit to “Chudleigh, Lord Clifford’s 
seat,” where was seen 


a bed, the work attributed to the Duchess of Nor- 
folk and her women... an astonishing effect of 
art, worked upon a pale pink silk tabby, adorned 
with birds, fruit and flowers, rais’d in the highest 
style of workmanship, giving luxuriance to the one 
and nature imitated in the other. There is only a 
broad border, and its value is estimated at £10,000. 
It was a present from the late Duke of Norfolk to 
Lord Clifford’s mother. The former, willing to 





Had not Coleridge | 





pay respect to the late Duke of York as the King’s 
brother, fitted it up for his reception, who in re- 
compence, in a drunken fit, spoilt a considerable 
part of it, and is said to have laughed at his exploit, 

Is further information as to this bed 
available, and by which Duchess of Norfolk 
was it worked? 

P. D. M. 


NOON FAMILY, OF BURTON HALL, 

LOUGHBOROUGH.—I should be glad 
of any information or references to the 
above-named family. One of the family in 
the eighteenth century is said to have been 
an M.P. for Leicestershire or a neighbouring 


county. 
P. D. M. 


4 FRIAR HEAD.”—I am anxious to 

identify a picture of a large Elizabethan 
(?) house, inscribed as above. The painter 
was Lady John Russell, date prior to 1831. 


P. D. M. 


APOSTROPHE.—When, and by whom, 
was an apostrophe first used, in printing, 

to indicate the possessive case? e.g., “‘ Lady 

Audley’s Secret” and so forth. a 


PEARL BUTTONS AND OSTRICH 
FEATHERS.—Can anyone suggest any: 
source from which I can get the origin of 
the Cockney pearl buttons and the ostrich 
feathers the women used to wear on gala 
days. 
A. C. 


(CATHERINE GLADSTONE STEWART. 
—She died of cholera in Italy in 1869. 
Can any reader give me any information as 
to her family connexions? 
O. R. GIBBON. 


[NCOME TAX.—What countries fit for 
Europeans (a) in British Empire (6) 
elsewhere, have lowest taxation, especially 
income tax? Is there any book on the sub- 
ject? 
H. A. 
GQausce WANTED.— 


1. ‘* White arms cling to the tightened rein, 
Slipping the spur from the booted heel, 
Dearest voices cry ‘ Turn again !’ 

Red lips tarnish the scabbarded steel, 
High hopes fade on a warm hearthstone.” 


E. L. 
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Replies. 


CONUNDRUMS FROM CHESTERTON’S 
‘BROWNING ’. 


(clxxxvii. 180.) 





] AM aware that no cfitical opinion is likely 

to pass without contradiction to-day. But 
the questions and answers to them neatly 
tabulated after a study of Chesterton’s book 
would be sufficiently surprising, if one did 
not know the author’s way of writing. He 
had the fine freedom and courage of the 
romantic but he was too easily satisfied with 
the ideas that came into his head. He was, 
like Macaulay, more of a rhetorician than 
a critic. Both writers produce some strange 
superlatives; both write up a case with exag- 
gerations which dazzle us for the moment 
and seem freakish to sober reflection. Some 
of Chesterton’s answers to the queries raised 
seem to me definitely wrong, though they 
might do well enough in journalism, where 
the business of a writer is to be clever, to 
startle or amuse. 

In 1. the greatest pathos in the world is 
said to be a man (Browning’s father) produc- 
ing something he cannot understand. Surely 
the pathos of “too late” is greater. See, 
for instance, the end of ‘King Lear.’ The 
question was discussed with many passages 
as examples in the Pall Mall Gazette years 
ago. I think that “too late” pleased the 
majority. One scholar quoted the degrada- 
tion of his mistress which Catullus had to 
endure, Is not that more poignant than the 
dfficulty of Browning’s father? 

No, 3. — I suggest calling man “ Homo 
sapiens.” 

4. There are several geniuses cut off in 
early manhood who might be cited in oppo- 
sition to this declaration of mental riches 
unfulfilled. 

5. * Muléykeh ’ and ‘ Clive ’ are both first- 
rate stories but they belong to a period in 
Browning’s life when he could not write 
plain English. Both are badly told in an 
unnatural lingo which forces phrases for the 
sake of a rhyme, omits “a” and “ the” 
where they are wanted, and spoils the flow 
of the narrative with interposed sentences. 
Actually I started doing ‘ Clive’ into plain 


Eng'ish, for Browning had gifts of heart and 


mind, But he left the common world behind. 





He got a good story and then, if you please, 
He rendered it into Browningese. 


Is this good narrative? 


“For I was not Clive,” you comment; but it 
needs no Clive to guess, 

Wealth were handy, honours ticklish, did no 
writing on the wall 


Warn me “ Trespasser, ware man-traps !" Him 
who braves that notice call 
Hero ! 


Macaulay in the ‘ Lays,’ Byron and several 
other poets managed their stories better than 
this. 

In 7. the most bountiful of all the functions 
of the poet is that he gives men words to 
express their thoughts and feelings. Is not 
this true also of the orator? How then is 
he distinguished from the poet? 8 says that 
the whole value and, object of poetry is that 
it is perpetually challenging all systems with 
the test of a terrible sincerity. If that were 
so, 7 might stand. But it is not the whole, 
or even the main, object of poetry to chal- 
lenge anything; if it were, what becomes of 
the world’s greatest lyrics? I suggest that 
the main purpose of poetry is the discovery 
and presentation of beauty. See the “ final 
definition ” in Coleridge’s *‘ Biographia Liter- 
aria,’ chap. 14, which is too long and clumsy 
to be quoted here. 

11. Is social tone the most nameless and 
elusive of all things, since it implies definite 
habits, manners and words not current 
amcng people not in Society? I should have 
thought that the human mind _ includes 
thoughts much more elusive. 

In 12 aristocrats are said to exhibit “ less 
of the romance of pedigree than any other 
people in the world.” What “ other people ” 
can point to any such romance? 

In 15 the figure of all figures most 
covered with modern satire and pity is said 
to be “ the a priori scientist of the Middle 
Ages and Renaissance.” This is not so, 
because such scientists are not sufficiently 
well-known to be satirised. Talk of Paracel- 
sus and find out how many people have even 
a vague idea of his doctrines. 

17 says that a political play is the most 
difficult of all literary works. Why? Politics 
in its historical aspect (2) being “as rapid 
as the Derby,” suits the quick movement of 
drama and there can be changes of party 
to make the catastrophe for reasons which 
in ordinary life would appear inadequate. I 
recall Saintsbury remarking on ‘ Jonathan 
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that to sustain irony in a story of 
_ any length is most difficult, if it has ever 


Wild’ 


been successfully done. Would not such a 
handicap be greater than any due to politics 
in a drama? 

I have said enough to show why I am not 
satisfied with Chesterton’s sayings in his 
book, which has many merits it would be 
more pleasant to dwell upon. 

W.H. J. 


HE TEXT OF ‘KING HENRY V’ 

(clxxxvii. 201): II. iii. 14-18; and GrAve- 
YARD MONUMENTS (clxxxvii. 213).—By a for- 
tunate coincidence these two paragraphs in 
the same number of ‘N. and Q.’ taken 
together show the improbability of the con- 
jectural interpretation of the famous misprint 
(if misprint it be) “and a table of green 


fields.” Mr. Cole says that “a table” means | 


a monument and that “ green fields’ means 


_ acemetery. The sharpness of Falstaff’s nose | 


makes the Hostess think of a “gothic” 
monument, which would be in the shape of 
a pen and would stand in a churchyard. I 
do not myself see why a gothic monument 
should occur to anyone as resembling a 
goose-quill, which was the only sort of pen 
known to Shakespeare, and consequently to 
the Hostess; but let that pass. Turning now 
to Mr. FREDERICK BurGESS we find that 
graveyard monuments appear to have been 
extremely rare in the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries, and that all the speci- 
mens he has discovered are either headstones 
and footstones or slabs, excepting one cross. 
This is the result of ten’ years’ study of the 
subject. Even in earlier times, when church- 
yard monuments were more plentiful, they 
were usually recumbent stones. 

I suggest as a reason for the dearth of 
tombstones in churchyards at this particular 
period (in addition to the reasons given in 
the query) that it had always been considered 
the prercgative of rank to be buried within 
the church, preferably in the chancel. 
Before the Reformation the lords of the 
manor were buried in the parish church, or 
sometimes in the church of a neighbouring 
monastery, while even wealthy men who 
could afford tombstones had to be content 
to lie in the churchyard. But after the 


Reformation there were numerous new 
families, who were enriched by monastic 
lands, by the development of trade and other 
causes, 


They claimed the privilege of the 














earlier gentry to be buried inside the church, 
even though it meant that in a few years 
their bones would be dug up and thrown 
into the bone-house or charnel-house, of 
which a few still exist in England. If a 
man were rich enough to afford a monu- 
ment, he could probably afford to be buried 
within the church. If he was so poor that 
he had to lie in the churchyard, he probably 
could not afford a monument at all. 

We may say, then, that if by some curious 
freak’ of imagination Sir John’s nose 
reminded the Hostess of a gothic monument, 
she would certainly not have pictured it as 
standing in “green fields” but within the 
chancel of the church. That was where he 
would be buried if his devoted but impecun- 
ious gang could manage it. A fico for the 
churchyard! 

M. H. Dopbs. 


GRAVEYARD MONUMENTS (clxxxvii. 
213).—Oxfordshire contains a_ great 
number of headstones of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and there are also many in Berkshire. 
One of the earliest I have as yet discovered 
in the former county is at Stadhampton on 
a very massive table tomb near the chancel, 
partly sunk in the ground. The inscription 
is on the east side in very large and deeply 
cut letters. It is worded as follows: 
M WALTER CHANDLER 
A. LEARNED . MINISTER 
DIED . THE . | . OF MARCH 
1618. 

At Great Milton in the same county is an 
early seventeenth century stone which the 
parish clerk, Mr. George Claydon told me 
is the earliest one he has discovered. It is 
a short headstone on the south side of the 
churchyard, 52 inches high, 41 inches broad 
and 34 inches deep, inscribed 

» 1. WAS 
SOE . ARE . YEE 
AS .1, AM, SOE. SHALL 
YEE . BE. THOMAS 
GREENINGE . DE 
CEASED .THE.S 
DAY . OF . AVGSTE. 

1639. 

This churchyard is a large one but is kept 
in excellent order and reflects great credit 
on the clerk who attends to it all himself 
and may truly be termed “ God’s acre.” 

Adderbury churchyard contains _ thirty 
headstones of the seventeenth century; the 
earliest one is to the memory of John Gard- 
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ner, an Attorney who died 30 April 1606, 
aged 62. The Gardner family have been 
residents in this parish for over four hundred 
years. The dates on the other stones range 
from 1655 to 1699. 

Thame, Oxon, has one headstone much 
embedded in the ground on the south side 
of the churchyard near the path, dated 1568 
to the memory of William Webb. 

This I told a former vicar of Thame 
should be raised, cleaned and recut as there 
are very few memorials in churchyards of 
so early a date. 

There are upwards of twenty-seven other 
stones all of the seventeenth century. The 
next earliest is in 1647 inscribed: 

Here 
..eth the Bo 
die of John Woodbridge 
late of Wefon [Weston] who 
changed this life ye 
. . day of September 
Ano Do 1647 
Atatis fuae 60. 

Many of these memorials are in good 
preservation and should be photographed. 

Mr. W. H. Hallam, of Swindon, who has 
transcribed all the memorials in Faringdon 
churchyard, Berks, found the following 
which he thus describes: “ A table tomb the 
top slab deeply pitted and worn. The in- 
scription in large letters all deeply cut and 
nearly half an inch deep 


HERE LIETH THE | BODY OF MAR| TEN MAYNARD | 
HE DYED | THE . .OF MARCH 1620 | 


Little Wittenham, Berks, has a few head- 
stones dating from the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 


My casual survey of old churchyards, 
during many years, confirms the scarcity of 
early memorials noted by Mr. Burcess, 
especially in districts devoid of natural local 
stone. It was then a pleasant surprise, twenty 
years ago, to encounter in Newland church- 
yard near Monmouth, the armoured effigy 
of a Crusader, beneath an iron canopy, 
though, alas, rust had eaten much of the 
iron. 

Apart from cost, and difficult transport 
along bad roads, another too common cause 
of scarcity was the sacrilege of robbing 
graves of slabs for baser uses. In my boy- 
hood I recall the vandalism at Avebury, 
Wilts, where local farmers had taken blocks 
from the sacred circle to make pig-styes and 











other outbuildings. Another example is at 
Stratford-on-Avon parish church, where one 
assumes the graveyard is, roughly, thirteen 
centuries old, for the earliest record of a 
church on this site is dated A.D. 692. Yet 
hardly a single headstone, pre-1700, is to 
be found there, at first sight. The main 
avenue, lined with thirty-six old lime trees, 
is 10 feet wide, joined to three branch paths, 
all paved, and extending to a total of about 
400 yards. The slabs employed number 
about six hundred in all, of which I estimate 
at least one fourth to be old incised head- 
stones, facing downwards. But fourteen 
slabs bear surnames on their reverse as fol- 
lows:—Burman, Clowes, Court, Dyke, 


| George, Gill, Harding, Lane, Lucas, Lucy, 


| Medlicott, Sharshaw, Smith, Tasker. 


| 
| 





| 








Prob- 
ably these lettered slabs were removed to 
make way for the lime trees a century ago. 

Somewhere in this aged graveyard lie the 
remains of Shakespeare’s only son, also the 
poet’s parents, and other near relatives. It 
is just possible that stones to their memory 
may lie hidden among this mass of desecra- 
tion. It would therefore be worth lifting all 
these stones, indexing their names and dates, 
placing those incised in an upright position 
and replacing the gaps with plain stone. 
Being outside Trinity Church I take it no 
special faculty, or official sanction, is needful, 
beyond that of the Church Council. 


WM. JAGGARD. 


I have to thank Capr. JaGGarp for a 
correction. I should have said, Broadway, 
Worcs. I agree with his suggestion of 
exhuming gravestones, when their discovery 
would be of value to the genealogist or 
student of sculpture. Such work, decently 
done under supervision, would be more 
fitting than the desecration of neglect, which, 
in spite of the several excellent pamphlets 
upon the subject, is still the rule in church- 
yards, 

The clergy generally have a more en- 
lightened attitude towards the upkeep of 
their yards, but it depends very much upon 
the individual degree of enlightenment. The 
orders regulating the churchyard are still the 
greatest obstacle to its due preservation. The 
passion for tidiness often does’more harm 
than good, especially when old headstones 
are laid flat, to be covered with turf in a 
few years, and lost to record. My colleague, 
Birkin Maward, exhumed a gravestone at 
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Salthouse, Norfolk, with good result. It was 
apparently a headstone, with only a few 
inches of enigmatic carving visible. When 
excavated, with some labour and trepida- 
tion, it was discovered as a coped stone of 
twelfth or thirteenth century date, consisting 
of 3 lozenges placed athwart a central rib, 
belonging to a comparatively rare type of 
design, which apparently imitates the pall 
covering the coffin. This stone, 29 inches 
long, 13+ inches wide and 44 inches thick, is 
now placed within the church porch. Three 
years ago, I found two stone fragments lying 
amidst weeds at the base of the tower at 
Stanstead Abbotts, Essex. After being moved 
and measured, they were found to be remains 
of a similar memorial. 

In two churchyards of Essex, are remains 
of oak headstones, which in a few years will 
have disappeared, either left to fall rotten, 
or to be pulled up and burnt. There are two 
at High Easter, c. 1700; one bearing a skull 
in relief, the other, of ruder design, showing 
the remains of a skull with crossed bones 
below. No sign of lettering is to be seen, 
as the names were probably painted. Several 
similar examples, I am informed, have been 
burnt within recent years. 

At Little Easton, is a+ more elaborate 
board, apparently carved with a head or 
skull, with another above surmounted by 
a crown, with trugsets, bones, darts or 
ears. A coin placed saltire-wise behind. At 
Downham, is a fragment of medieval screen 
which has been set up for a later memorial, 
which shows clearly that the vandals are 
always at work! 

Such wooden slabs, along with the “ dead- 
boards ” or “ grave-rails,’ were no doubt 
once as common as stone monuments. I 
know of no other timber memorials earlier 
than the nineteenth century. If some do 
exist, I should welcome information about 
them—as well as dateable nineteenth century 
examples. 

Stone memorials often copy such wooden 
prototypes. There is a notable group at 
Crowhurst, Lingfield, and East Grinstead, 
dating about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. One to John North, 1738, at the 
latter place, has a Latin cross in sunk relief, 
an unusual’emblem for such a date. Capt. 
JAGGARD mentions his discovery of an effigy 
at Newland, Monmouth, with an iron base. 
I have little accurate information as to the 
amount of iron railings removed from tombs 





for the sake of salvage, but I have no doubt 
that much interesting iron-work has been 
destroyed, where smelting value was negli- 
gible—but was thought fit plunder for that 
crazy popular vandalism which also 
destroyed countless MSS. and deeds, before 
the advice of knowledgeable persons as to 
their architectural value was invited, as 
usual, too late. One interesting example 
recently found around a box tomb of 1688, 
is a simple rail at Ightham, Kent. I should 
be glad to hear of any more items of such 
destruction. 

Apart from the preservation of old 
memorials, it is equally important to ensure 
that modern stones shall be in good taste, 
and well carved. 

Public opinion is often against an incum- 
bent when he gives advice to relatives on 
the choice of a new monument, and many 
clergymen, rather than risk their parishioners’ 
illogical censure, have permitted the putting- 
up of these monstrous white marbles im- 
ported from Italy before the war, which has 
now stopped the traffic. It is to be hoped 
that this is a trade which will never revive, 
to the detriment of English stone carving. 
The orders regulating the choice of a 
memorial are unfair, as they throw the onus 


on the parson, who for obvious reasons can- ° 


not act as arbiter elegantiarum when he 
would set up ill-feeling. It is a question for 
the diocesan authorities, who should set up 
an advisory board to whom all designs must 
be submitted direct. By such a method, 
designing standards would be improved, the 
English craft benefit, and the responsibility 
be taken from the clergy. The formation of 
the firm Sculptures and Memorials some 
years ago—and the more recent Guild of 
Memorial Craftsmen, are doing invaluablé 
work restoring this branch of stone-carving 
to its place as an honourable English craft. 
FREDERICK BURGESS. 


STAINED GLASS (clxxxvii. 213, 261).—l 

think a reference which would be useful 
in this case js contained at: “ Triennial 
Directory. London, Westminster & South- 
wark and 10 Miles Distant, for the Years 
1824 and 1825. (London. [1824.] Under- 
hill.) Entry under ‘ Trades, Professions etc. 
* Gray and Scns, Glass Painters and Burners. 
4 North Place, Grays Inn Lane’.” 


R. C. JARVIS. 
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GHEEP'S MILK (clxxxvii. 95, 175).—The 

following facts, with much other valu- 
able information, will be found in the late 
Miss A. L. J. Gosset’s ‘Shepherds of 
Britain’ (pp. 77 and 95-6). Constable 1911, 
now unfortunately out of print. 

The milking of ewes. was practised in all 
parts of the British Isles from the earliest 
times of which we have record. In Ancient 
Ireland, the first day of Spring (which began 
on | February, was actually named “ Oi- 
melc” from this very practice, in the old 
heathen times, but on the introduction of 
Christianity, the name of “St. Bridgit’s Day” 
was substituted. In the ‘Complaint of Scot- 
land’ (a rare book “attributed” to Sir 
James Inglis and published in 1548), we are 
told that the shepherds and their families 
“make good cheer of every sort of milk, 
baith of cowe milk and ewe milk, sweet milk 
and sour milk, curds and whey, sour kitts 
(clouted cream, kit being the name of a 
small wooden vessel), reyme (cream), flot- 
whey (i.e. floating whey, a special prepara- 
tion chiefly made by collecting the very soft 
curd that floats at the top when the whey 
is boiled), green cheese and kirn milk ” (i.e. 
“churn” milk or “ fustean ”). 

In H. M. Doughty’s ‘ Chronicles of Theb- 
erton (1910), it was stated that “ ewes were 
milked for the dairy (in East Anglia) as is 
still done in Holland, and produced more 
milk for the grass they consumed than cows.” 
This statement, too, was confirmed by old 
Thomas Tusser, when he wrote: 

Fives ewes to a cow, make a proof by a score, 

Shall double thy dairy, or trust me no more. 

From ‘ Five Hen of Good Husbandrie ’ 


But the practice was common in all parts 
of England, and it is difficult to imagine why 
this immemorial practice is not revived, to 
deal, in some ways at least, with the present 
milk shortage, which is bound to continue, 
to a less or greater extent, for several years. 

To, conclude, a reference to ewe milking 
that ought to be well-known to every true 


lover of our literature, is to be found in | 


Jane Ellict of Minto’s pathetic lines, deplor- 
ing the Scots’ losses at Flodden, which con- 
tained several lines that are obviously rele- 
vant: 


I’ve heard them lilting 
At the ewe-milking 
Lasses a-lilting 

Before dawn of day 





and in the closing stanza: 
We'll hear nae mair lilting 
At the ewe-milking 
The Flowers of the Forest 
Are a’ wede away 
It should perhaps be added for the benefit 
of English readers that this song was founded 
on an older one, of which only two or three 
lines have come down to us; also that 
“ Forest” does not, in this case, mean a 
wood (as in England), and “wede” does 
not mean “weeded” as often mis-stated, 
but “ withered.” (This last piece of informa- 
tion I had, many years ago, from my 


father.) W. W. SKEAT. 


In Germany sick sheep are treated by 
giving them milk, thinned by water, from 
healthy sheep. See ‘ Zeitschrift des Vereins 
fuer Volkskunde ’ viii (1898), 44. cee 


NOTE ON WELLS, GARDNER & CO. 

(clxxxvii. 233).—I can slightly amplify 
Mr. CHARLES D. WILLIAMS’ interesting note 
on Wells Gardner and Darton’s toy theatre 
plays. 

I possess a copy of ‘ The Good Fairy,’ in 
which the author, the late F. J. Harvey 
Darton, has made a MS. note to the effect 
that the play had been performed once only 
—by the children of the Army of Occupation 
in the Rhineland at (I believe) Cologne in 
the Christmas of 1922. I have not the copy 
with me to refer to at present. 

I agree with Mr. Wriirams that the 
characters, though gay and decorative, are 
completely impractical for actual perform- 
ance. Personally I thought the text was 
clever and amusing, but I do not think it was 
ever very seriously intended for actual toy 
theatre performance. 

Mr. Harvey Darton, who was a director 
of the firm as well as author of many of 
its publications, told me (as far as I can 
remember) that the original intention was 
to publish. the play in co-operation with the 
Underground Railway Co. (if I remember 
right the Underground features in the play; 
or am I mixing it up with something else? 
It is eight years since I read it); but that 
almost at the last moment they withdrew 
from the enterprise, leaving a large number 
of copies of the play in the hands of the 


| publishers, who I believe found some diffi- 
| culty in disposing of them. 
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Later, in about 1933, I think, the Under- 
ground did actually publish a. toy theatre 
play; perhaps Mr. WILLIAMS will let us have 
a note on this. , 

I must apologise for any inaccuracies in 
the above notes. 

GEORGE SPEAIGHT. 


ARTOGS (clxxxvii. 235).—The word was 
perhaps put into general currency by 
E. V. Lucas. It comes in his delectable 
essay ‘Clothes Old and New’ which 
appeared originally on ‘ Domesticities * 
(1900) but is probably more widely known by 
the version which occurs in the collection 
of E. V.’s essays titled ‘ Fireside and Sun- 
shine.” (Methuen., 1906.): “Old Clothes 
that are less imposing and more comfortable 
than others are hartogs. To be hartogs they 
must combine both those merits. Good 
clothes when they grow baggy and faded 
become hartogs; bad clothes never... The 
derivation of hartogs is a secret; but all 
philologists, and all who like R. L. Stevenson 
have a ‘ love of lovely words,’ will recognise 
in the term a neologue of singular fitness and 
attraction.” 
Hartogs then are the antitheses of Sunday 
togs, and the term as inevitable as a 
“ yorker.” “ What else would you call it ”? 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield, 


Vide 6, 4, Hartogs in the English Dialect 
Dictionary, where it is said to be Warwick- 
shire: “I dote on what are called ‘ hartogs ’ 
—that is, good clothes that are gone to the 
bad—or at any rate are a long way past 
their best.” (Midl. C. Herald, 15 Sept. 1898.) 


H. Davis. 
WAR PLACE-NAMES (clxxxvii. 103, 172. 
215). — America, where indigenous 


place-names are in the minority, has used 
this scurce of place-names freely, as a glance 
at the U.S. Official Postal Guide will 
quickly reveal. Most interesting, however, 
are the recent changes from Berlin, Oregon, 
to Distomo, and the three new Lidices 
(Brazil; New York Times, 12 June 1943, p. 
2, col. 8; Mexico, formerly San Geronimo; 
New York Times, 31 Aug. 1942, p. 2, col. 
8, and 6 Sept. 1942, Sect. 4, p. 2, col. 1; and 
United States, formerly Stern Park Gardens, 
Illinois; New York Times, 30 June, 1942, p. 
20, col. 2). It was proposed to change the 
name of Felighsburg, Quebec, to Lidice, but 





Nl 

| the inhabitants overruled this idea (New 
York Times, 18 Sept. 1942, p. 8, col. 7; 22 
Sept. 1942, p. 19, col. 3; and 24 Sept. 1942, 
p. 29, col. 5). However, it was planned to 
rename the Pare des Laurentides Lake in 
Quebec in honour of Lidice (New York 
Times, 15 Oct. 1942, p. 10, col. 4). 


L. Sie 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


GAMUEL TAILBOYS (clxxxvii. 235),— 

Towards the identification of this author 
may I suggest that the surname is derived 
from the name of the Norman who came 
over at the time of the Conquest. 

West, in his ‘Antiquities of Furness’ 
writes “ At the Conquest Ivo de Taillebois 
the Norman, was created Baron of Kendal,” 
| etc. 

In the Ingleby Greenhow Register on 5 
Feb. 1598, appears the name ‘“Anne Tayle- 
boyes of the Pishe of Kyrkby.” 

In the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury a double chest of drawers was then 
called a “ tall-boy” but all the dictionaries 
I have perused fail to give any idea why 
such name was given. Is it of Norman 
origin? 





E. W. 


BOOKS BOUND IN HUMAN SKIN 

(clxxxvii. 166, 241, 259).—This library 
possesses a volume containing Milton’s 
‘Paradise Lost’ and ‘Paradise Regained’ 
bound in human skin! 

Fortunately it was evacuated shortly be- 
fore the 1942 blitz when 100,000 volumes 
and all our catalogues were destroyed, con- 
sequently I am unable to give fuller particu- 
lars of it but as far as I can recall it was 
bound in the skin of a citizen named Cud- 
more who was hanged at the local jail for 
the murder of his wife. I understand that 
at that period, about 1860, it was the practice 
to pass bodies of criminals on to the hospital 
for anatomical purposes and that by some 
means a binder named Lee got hold of a 
portion of skin. 

H. TAPLEY-SOPER. 

City Library, Exeter. 


LAKE OF TWISEL, CO. DURHAM 
(clxxxvii. 169).—Twisel or Twizell is in 

the parish of Norham on the border of 
England and Scotland, in the district which 
was formerly called North Durham and 
formed part of the bishopric of Durham but 
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is now included in Northumberland. For a 
pedigree of the Blakes of Twizell Castle 
{this is the modern spelling] see Canon 
James Raine’s ‘North Durham,’ p. 316. 
Elizabeth is shown there as one of the 
daughters of Robert Blake of Twizell Castle, 
Esq., by his wife Sarah, family not given; 
her eldest brother was Sir Francis Blake, 
of Twizell Castle, created a baronet on 3 
May 1774. She is stated to have married 
Stanwix Nevinson of Newby Stones, Co. 
Westmorland, but no dates are given. There 
are transcripts of the parish registers of Nor- 
ham and Ford in the Central Free Library 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where inquiries 
might be made. Raine gives arms: Argent 
a chevron between tbree garbs Sable (Blake 
of Eastontoun, Co. Hants) and on a canton 
azure a fret or (Blake of Menlo, Co. Gal- 
way), and’says that Robert Blake used the 
arms of Blake of Menlo, although according 
to the pedigree he belonged to. the family 
of Eastontoun, Co. Hants. 
M. H. Dopps. 

POYNTZ, TAVERNER AND CAESAR 

MARRIAGES (clxxxvii. 256)—Your 
correspondent will probably find the inform- 
ation he requires as to Poyntz in ‘ An His- 
torical and Genealogical Memoir of the 
Family of Poyntz’ (Sir John Maclean, 1886), 
and as to Caesar in ‘ The Life of Sir Julius 
Caesar, Knt., with Memoirs of his Family ’ 
(Edmund Lodge, 1827). Both are in the 
British Museum. 

The Newdigate Poyntz of 1678 mentioned 
in the query was of a branch of the family 
settled at Benefield, Northants; several 
members of the family bore this name. 


J. B. WHITMORE. 


A CURIOUS FORM OF BED (clxxxvii. 

168, 241)—Chambers says that in 
Anglo-Saxon times ordinary beds appear to 
have been plain wooden benches fixed in 
recesses, and having sometimes at least cur- 
tains in front—a kind of bed not yet entirely 
obsolete in Scotland. 

And it will be remembered that Waverley 
was deposited “in a large wooden bed 
flanked, as; is usual, all around, and opening 
by a slidiig panel” in a Highland cottage. 

I seem to recollect one such in apartments 
at Amsterdam about 1903. 


WADIMAR. 
Old wall beds’ or box beds, as they were 





called, survived in the north until my child- 
hood at the end of the nineteenth century. 
They were often fitted into one or both of 
the recesses on each side of the chimney 
breast, for warmth, I suppose. They were 
primarily, as Emily Bronté says, to give 
privacy, and therefore still existed in one 
or two-roomed cottages when they had long 
disappeared from the houses of the gentry. 
They were also popular for their warmth, 
and a window in one, such as here described, 
must have been very rare. They were closed 
by wooden panels sliding one over the other, 
as here described, and usually there was a 
shutter in one door, which could be opened 
to let light and air into the dark interior. 


M. H. Dopps. 


BLACK CLOTH OR CLOTHES (clxxxvii. 

148, 240).—In Keats’s long journal-letter 
to his brother and sister-in-law, February to 
May 1819 there is a curious parallel to that 
cited by Dom ETHELBERT Horne at the 
second reference: 

Here is the Parson at Hampstead quarrelling with 
all the world. . .; when the black cloth was put 
up in the church for the Queen’s mourning [17 Nov. 
1819], he asked the workmen to hang it the wrong 
side outwards, that it might be better when taken 
down, it being his perquisite. 

I won't continue with Keats’s unjust 
generalization on clergymen. 


K. J. 


‘THE PUDDING BELL (clxxxvii. 257).—In 

this connection it may be of interest to 
note that a “ long-winded ” parson in a vil- 
lage in Essex was described by an old inhabi- 
tant as a “ pudding-spoiler.” Presumably, 
his sermons encroached on the hour for 
preparing the mid-day meal! 

P. D. M. 


RHYME ‘OF ENGLISH HISTORY 
(clxxxiii. 145; clxxxvii. 173, 218).—I 
have come across an advertisement of the 
Myriorama, 1824: “ sections of landscape on 
cards, arranged to form different views ”"— 
apparently a kind of jig-saw puzzle. 


H. F. Finsera. 


MANCHIP (clxxxvii. 235)—This name 
comes from the Norman-French and 
more correct form of “ manciple "—mancip, 
a purchaser or provider of food. ‘ Man- 
ship” is another form of the surname. 


W. W. G. 
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From Atoms to Stars. Martin Davidson, 
D.Sc., F.R.A.S. (Hutchinsons. 15s.) 


‘THIS intensely interesting and extremely 
lucid book will have a great appeal to 
that large section of the public which wishes 
to keep abreast of modern guesses about the 
universe’ and what it all means. As its title 
implies it ranges over an immense “ field.” 
After a brief introductory chapter on the 
Solar System (inserted there because the 
atom is a solar system in miniature) the first 
chapter is a brief but astonishingly under- 
standable account of the now generally 
accepted theory of the structure of atoms, 
so far as that theory is necessary to the 
author’s purpose, which is “to provide a 
general outline of the most up-to-date know- 
ledge of the heavenly bodies and also to 
show the methods employed by the astron- 
omer to derive” that knowledge. 

In a certain sense the second chapter, 
which deals with the sun, important both as 
a fixed star and the centre of our system, 
is fundamental. It is partly descriptive and 
partly reasoned and gradually leads up to 
the dogmatic statement that “ the cld riddle 
concerning the solar radiation is no longer 
a riddlé since the discovery of the enormous 
amount of energy liberated in nuclear dis- 
integration.” 

This chapter must be regarded as the 
necessary preliminary to chapters xi and 
xii on Stellar Radiaticn, which lead up to 
a section called the “ Origin of Stars.” This 
traces the evolution from an original state 
in which the whole of the matter of the 
universe was distributed throughout space 
as. a very diffuse gas with low but not 
uniformly low density. 3 

Of the intervening chapters it must be 
sufficient to say that they deal with the 
Solar System, Meteors, Comets, The 
Zodiacal Light, the Stars and their distribu- 
tion. One interesting sub-section deals with 
speculations concerning the asteroids, but 
does not mention the present reviewer’s pet 
theory that they are the remnants of a 
planet which was blown to pieces by its 
own inhabitants in internecine war, those 
inhabitants so far resembling ourselves that 


to them and for them “knowledge came 
but wisdom lingered.” 

The subject of the asteroids is not only 
interesting in itself but also in its resem- 
blances to the problem of the origin of the 
planetary system. This is dealt with in the 
final chapter of the book, in which the 
author first describes and then demolishes 
a number of theories which have been put 
out at various times in the long history 
of the fascinating study of astronomy. He 
points out that no theory will be satisfactory 
unless it can explain why comets should 
move in orbits with every degree of inclina- 
tion and some with retrograde motion. 

The book is well illustrated and contains 
some photographs and diagrams reproduced 
from the same publishers’ large book ‘ The 
Splendour of the Heavens’ now out of print. 
It is beautifully and clearly printed and has 
a useful index. 

In a subject so large and ramose a cer- 
tain confusion in the mind of an ordinary 
layman is inevitable, but it would be fair 
to say that the arrangement of the book 
into nominated chapters, with nurherous sub- 
headings, will enable a reader who may be 
nonplussed temporarily, to find his way 
back to the main thread of the story; and in 
the end everything will fall into its place, 
and the book will be seen to be a con- 
nected whole and a really wonderful con- 
spectus of the Queen of Sciences, of the 
subject matter of which it was once strikingly 
said “If the stars only appeared once in 
a thousand years, how men would reverence 
and adore, and preserve for many generations 
the vision of the City of Gcd which had 
been vouchsafed to them.” 


NoTices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


APPROVED ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of charge. 
Contributors are requested always to give their 
names and addresses, for the information of the 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses—imme- 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of the 
series volume and page at which th contribution 
in question is to be found. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to another 
contributor, correspondents are requested to put in 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the number 





of the page of ‘ N. and Q.’ to which the letter refers 
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SUBJECT INDEX. 





[For classified articles see BookKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, FAMILIES, HERALDRY, OBITUARY, 
PERIODICALS, PHRASES, PROVERBS, QUOTATIONS, SAINTS, SLANG EXPRESSIONS, SUR- 


NAMES, WorbDs. ] 





A 


A, An and The in book-titles, 55 

Abbeys, mythical arms of, 13 

Abstract and Concrete, 267 

Acton (Lord), quotations from, 277 

Adelphi drama, 54 

Alden (W. L.), and Bret Harte, 16 

American Inter-library loan system, 170 
American travel book, date wanted, 169, 239 
Amherst, Baron, 216 

Anderson (Hans), Mrs. Browning and, 229 
Anglo-American exchange of books, 61, 262 
Anglo-Irishmen, Seven, 90 

Apostrophe, the, 300 

Archaeology, Guano, 212 

d’Arlincourt, Vicomte, 136 

Army Latin, 277 
Arnold (Matthew): Poems, 264; 


265 
Arnold of ey, * 137 
Arundell, Humphrey, 148 

Astronomy, 308 

Aryans in India, 

Ausiter, John, toa, in, 238 

Austen (Jane), Edmund Wilson on, 111 
Australian Genealogists, Society of, 243, 281 
Australian Genealogies, 281 

Author wanted, 170, 236 

Authoress wanted, 192, 195 


“oe Shakespeare, and popular fallacies, 39, 106, 


Baily, Alfred Head, £ 128 
Baconian, the first, 
Ballantyne (James), and, 113 
Balzac, Rousseau and Chateaubriand, 191 
Barlow (William), his consecration, 100 

“ Barring-out,” 37, 83, 218 


peeve, John, 42 
Barrow, Sir ? 257 

Barry, Col. e a3 

Bat and trap 

Bath Society ‘aTI5), 380 

Bazouka, 257 


Bed, curious form of, 168, 241, 307 


“ Resignation,” 





Bed worked by a Duchess of Norfolk, 300 
Beheading, 170, 260 

Behmenists, 147 ~ 

‘** Bells of Shandon,” 35 

Benlowes, Edward, 69 

Beret, clerical, 57 

Berkeley (Bishop) at Newport, 298 

— Thomas, Earl of, his sons, 19, 85, 214, 


Berry, Miss, and Horace Walpole, 135 
Bible in Lancashire dialect, The, 133 
Bishop (Sir Henry W.): ‘ Maid Marian,’ 17 
Black (Adam, and Adam Rimmer), 62 
Black cloth or clothes, 148, 240, 307 
Blake (W.) and Dr. Watts, 155 
Blount, Thomas, 24 

Blunders in quotations, 64 

Blunders, Literary, 218 

Boehm oor i Pe 297 
Boldrewood, A 

* Bona fides r E English noun, 36 
Book-plate of Thomas Eyre, 20, 80, 83 
Book-titles, A, An, and The in, 55 


Books Recently Published : 


Arnold (M.): Poetical Works, 264 

Clark (G. N.): Historical Scholarship, 131 
Davidson (M.): From Atoms to Stars, 308 
Doorly (E.): Story of France, 197 

England: an Anthology, 110 

| (R. C. K.): Miniature History of the War, 


Essays and Studies, 286 

Finlay (Ian): Scotland, 287 

Gordon (G. S.): Shak: ian Comedy, 43 

Horton-Smith (L. G. H.): The Family of Savage 
of Co. Wilts, 154; The Later Lumleys of Harle- 
stone, 198 

—— (T. G.): The Church and the Papacy, 


Jefferies, R.: (Worthing Cavalcade), 197 
Livingstone (Sir R.): Plato and Modern Educa- 
tion, 22 
Pane (R. U.): 
Spanish, 2 
Powley (E. B.): House of de la Pomerai, 175 
Sampson (G.): Century of Divine Songs, 110 


English translations from the 
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Books Recently Published : 


Tomkis (T.): Albumazar, a Comedy, 286 
Venn (J. A.): Alumni Cantabrigiensis, 242 
Ward (A. C.): Dramatic Criticism, 287 
Washington (Bocker): Up from Slavery, 287 
Wood (F. T.): Underbank Chapel, Stannington, 


Year’s Work in English Studies, 88 


Books bound in human skin, 166, 241, 259, 306 
— ees of), between Europe and America, 
Books written in prison, 64, 197 

Booksellers’ catalogues, 22, 220, 242 

Books without page-numbers, 1 

Boorde, Andrew, 98 

Boys (W.): History of Sandwich, 36 

Brahms and ‘ Waltzing Matilda,’ 297 

Brick, floating, 64, 174 

Bridges, Robert, 221 

Bristol: Hot Springs, 124 

British Embassy in Paris, 124, 254 

Bronté (Emily), ‘ee ‘Heights,’ 168 

Brougham, ‘Lord, 186-8 

Browning (E. B), got Flush,’ 229, 230; Letters, 
227, 272, 299; marriage, 230. also Hood, 
Martineau (H. ¥ Poe, Smith (S.) 

Browning (R.), Elizabeth Barrett and, 227-9; Cal- 
verley’s parody, 21; G. K, Chesterton and, 180, 
301; the limpet, 194, 237; ‘ Paracelsus,’ 194, 237; 
poem ascribed to, 57 

Brussels sprouts, 61 

Bryant (W. C.), ‘Mrs. Browning and, 228 

Buckinger, Matthew, 125, 241 

Buckingham (J. S.): ‘ Americana,’ 114 

Bugg, Rev. G., 81 

Bull-dogs, the Lord Mayor’s, 81, 153 

Bulwer: a clergyman, 126 

Burgin (G. B.) and Bret Harte, 16 

Burial custom, 170, 241 

Burney family, 7, "28- 31, 

Burney, Fanny, 134 

Burns (R.), Lockhart and, 114 

Burton’s Anatomy, 21, 150 

Butler, Charles (d. 1647), 23 

Byron, ‘Could love for ever,’ 35 

Byron, quotations by, 35, 156-7 


Cable-ferries, 177, 257 
C.A.D.A., 80 
Caedmon, 115 
marriages, ea 307 
Calverley, ss = 'y of Browning, 21 
Campbell, Dr. aR oy *1733- 95), 280 
Cardwell, Viscount, 209-10 
Carey (James), Fenian, 148, 218 
Carisbrooke Castle, Captain of, 279 
Carlyle, Lockhart and, 225 
Caroline Poets, 69 
Castoreus, Io, 235, 284 
Cat Gudoph, 82, 219 
peggy Corner, 197 
Cats, 2 
Catullus: a translation, 227 
Chamberlayne, William, 68 
Charles d’Or 


Charles I: warrant for his execution, 235, 284; and 
the Short Parliament, 266 
Charles II, 194-5 








Chateaubriand, pie and, 191 

* Chatterbox,’ 37, 1 

Chaucer pL ‘mse, 288 

“TsO, 301 (G. K}, * Browning,’ conundrums from, 

“ Chisel ” in place-names, 203 

Chisholm, Caroline, 15 

Christian names: Melesina, Melusina, 168 

Church rates, 170, 241 

Churches : St. Margaret's, Westminster, 5; as 
storehouses, 103; two in one churchyard, 1 
a 259; unusual features, 291; Waterperry, 

Churchwardens’ accounts, 40, 80, 130, 148, 172, 261 

Cicero, Lockhart on, 114 

Circumference of the earth, 23 

Clarendon, ‘ History’ of Rebellion,’ 297 

Clargill, Earl of, 281 

Clark, Hugh, 257 

Clarke (c. Cowden) and Kee, 159 

Clarke (H. mh, le 234, 263 

Clerical beret, 

Clifton and Hoe "Sp rings, 1 

Cock Robin ‘eis: *cilled)?, “hh, 130 

Coleridge (S. : ‘The’ Ancient Mariner’: a 
parallel, 300; gg PF a of the name, 298 

Collier (J. P.) and ne 136 

Collingwood, R. G., 221 

Colman, George, ito. 

Comical House, ee 80, 217 

Commission, An old 

Commonplaces, 299” 

Concrete and abstract, 267 

Conversation Pictures, 167 

ight Act (1842), "208-9 

Cordelia, Patmore and Stevenson, 15 

Corduroy, 298 

Corn Laws (1842), 209-10 

Cornage, 21, 62, 105, 151, 

Counter, The, 147 

Craufurd, Quintin, 9 

Crest, crocodile, 80 

Crocodile crest, 80 

Croker (J. W.). See Lockhart 

Croly, George, 136 

Cromwell (O.), his sword, 205 

Cross Street Chapel, Manchester, 34, 78, 107 

Crowle, J. C., 

Curson-cum-Saunders marriage, A, 222 

Custine, 136 

Cyclopes, 16, 129, 196 


195, 262 


D 


Dante and George Herbert, 81; and a Persian 
mystic, 

Darton, F. J. Harvey, 232, 285, 305 

Defoe’s letters, 35, 109 

Dialect phrase, 169 

Dialect words : Kriskringel, 236 

Dickens : * American Notes,’ 435; and a Austen, 
111; ‘Our Mutual Friend” (MS.), 2 

Didymus Lyconcarus, 148 

Dimple, the, 6, 108, 152 

Dissent in England, 115 

Dissenters’ Chapels Act, 33, 107 

*‘D.NB.’, error in, 148, 218 

Domesday, Oxfordshire, 203 

Doodle-bugs, 

Downe estates, 103 
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Drama, Adelphi, 54; notes on XIX century, 167, 
189 


Draper (Eliza) : Leuers, 1, 7, 27, 48 


Draycott, Henry, 

Dryden : | Character, 44; and a “ musique-entertain- 
ment,” 

Du Maurier, George, 111 


Duckett, Sir Lionel 191, 285 
Duelling, Lockhart on, 326 


E 


Easter Sepulchres, 16, 126, 258 
Eating between meals, 42 

Edgeworth, eg 136; R. L., 136 

Egg, Durs, 109 

Electoral yA oa Bin 36, 82 

Eliot (T. S.), ‘ The Dry Salvages,’ 265 
Embassy (British Royalist) in Paris, 124, 284 
Emerson (R. W.): ‘From the French,’ 197 
“End” in place-names, 37 

England’s first bi-millennium, 232, 284 
English Cone its faulty development, 293 
English dictionaries, 103, 172, 238 

Epitaph, 191 

Erasmus: ‘ Adages,’ 227 

Executions, public, 148, 218 

Exeter College, Oxford: Woodwork at, 137 


“Extremities of Great Britain, 235 


Eyes, colour of, 104, 
Eynsham Abbey arms 
Eyre (Thomas): ew Sl 20, 80, 83 


F 


Faber, Albertus Otto, 23 
Falconry, 23 
Fallacies, popular, 39, 41-2, 108 


Families : 


Bellinger, 20 
Bettes, 90 
Blake of Twivel, 169, 306 
Bockmann, 280 
Caesar, 256, 307 
Chenevix, 279 
Collet of Bletchingley, 256 
Copley, 1 
Curson, 222 
icker, 124 
Draycott, 92 
Entwisle, 85 
Esday, 145 
Freeman, 60, 262 
Garnett, 60, 262 


erly tretand), 72, 85, 262 
Hicks, 73, 14 r 

Hopkinson, 257 

Howard, 15, 55, 214, 281 
Irvine, Irwin, 

Janson, 63 

Jeanssen, 63 

ee £ 

Longe, 

ine 130, 198, 222, 255, 268 
Marriott, 168 

Massingherd, 2 





Families : 


Mayle, 16 

Minchin, 281 
Montgomery, 85, 256 
Montresor, 37 
Moore, 95 

Mould, 85 

Munday, 2 

Munden, 80 

Noon, 300 


Patmore, 280 
Pembroke, 16 
Peer so 81 

‘0, 
Pollexfen, 294 
Pomeroy, 175 
Poyntz, 256, 307 
Richers, 90 
Rose of Kilravock, 191 
Saunders, 222 
Savage, 154 
Sidney, 95 
Skyrme, 37 
Smith, 162 
Spenser, 143 
Spracklyn, 145 
Stonhouse, 35 


Travers, 143 

Underhill, 58 

Walsh, 74, 98 

Walsingham, 92 

Washington, 248 

Wilkieson, 63 

Wycliffe, 235 
Ferries, 177, 257 
Fictional avatars, 77 
Five Fingers and a Th umb, 147 
Flint Jack, 40, 60, 85, 153, i74, 195, 237 
“ Plitch ” in ‘ OED. 34 
Floating brick, 174 
Fons (or Fests) C Galabes, 81 
Foreman, Captain John, 281 
Frank-pledge, 190 
Fraser, Claud Lovat, = 
Freeman, Sir Ralph, 1 
French sources wanted, 1, 82, 170, 197 
Friar Head, 300 
Fruit-trees, pruning, 86 


G 


Galabes, Fons or Fontes, 81 

Gehoes, 170, 237 

Genealogical evidence, 23 

George III, mourning for, 240 

German ona = of 8, 3 one, 16 
Gerstocker, F. W. 


Goats destro ing, eirilization, 235 
oe ove 
1 


Gordon, James F  ataamae 126, 258 
Graeme, John, 150 
Gravestones, in churchyards, 213, 280, 302-4 





‘ The Bee,’ 276; a French original, 
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Graveyard monuments, 213, 280, 302 
Great Britain: extremities, 335 
Greek accents, 41 

Green, the lovers’ colour, 21 

Grim’s Ditch, 45 

“Grotto, Remember the,” 20 
Guano archaeology, 212 

Gunsmiths, 38, 1 

Gypsies, 45, 133 


Haggard (Sir Rider) on A. Lang, 89 
Hakewill’s Chapel, Exeter College, 137 
Half-way marks, 59 

Hands, 152 

Hanson (Levett): Letters, 2 

Harcourt, Lord Chancellor, 35 
Harte (Bret) and his critics, 16 
Hartogs, 235, 306 

Hawthorne and Melville, 184 

Hay, W. Delisle, 235 

Headstones, 213, 280, 302-4 

Hecateus of Aibdera, extract from, 300 


Heraldry, Arms: 


Abbeys, 13 

Black ‘Rose, 16 

Crocodile crest, 80 

Eynsham Abbey, 14 

Gloucester (St. Peter’s), 14 

Harcourt, 35 

Ludford, 298 

Malmesbury Abbey, 14 

Munden, 80 

Mythical monastic, 13 

Underhill, 58 

Pershore "Abbey, 1 

Stonhouse, 35 

be age Albbey, 13 

Wycliffe, 2 
Herbert (G) a eae, 81; and Kyd, 122 
Herts Marriages, 102, 145 
Highland tartans, 37, 163" 
Hints for wives, 121 
History repeating itself, 41 
Hlaf and her ship- book, 192 
Holden, Nicholas, 36, 129 
Holland House, 108 
Homer, pathos in, 213 
Hood (Thomas), Mrs. Browning on, 229 
Horses, patron saints of, 21, 41, 
Hot Springs and Hotwells, Bristol, 124 
House in South London, A, 80, 21 7 
Howard, Edward (1624- 1712), 283 
Howard, Sir Robert, 19, 85, 214 
Hunter, William, 10 
Huguenots in Plymouth, 56 
Hunt (Leigh) and Keats, 159 
Huxley, and Nature, 148 


T’Anson oe, the Lass of Richmond Hill, 213 
Ice Bridges 

identiiottines wanted, 280, 281 

Inchbold (J. W.), landscape by, 169 

Income tax, 300 

Incumbents, Oxfordshire, 236 

Indexes to books, 1 

—: Five Horse-shoes, 41, 106, 174; unusual, 








Irish family history, 73, 273 
Irving, Sir Henry, 211 
“Isis” as river-name, 149 


J 


Jacobite Presbyterians, 57 

Japanning, 

Jefferies, Richard, 169, 197 

Jeffrey (Francis), Lockhart and, 114 

Johnson (Samuel): on barring-out, 37; and Chelsea 
china, 108; and Holland House, 108 ; a literary 
project, 78; an oil-painting, 15, 64; and Rey- 
nolds, 15, 64 

Johnston, Sir Harry, 

Juvenile "drama, 157, 32, 224, 233, 242, 253, 
285, 305 - 


Keats and the Hampstead parson, 307; and Leigh 
Hunt, 15 

Kembie, Fanny, 229 

Kettle-cake, 280. 

Kibravock, Rose a. of, 191 

‘ King,’ Notes on, 21, 

Kipling, ‘ Puck of Pook’ s Hill 192; quotation, 300 

Kismet, 63, 152 

Knight (Charice and inn 136 

“ Knurr and Spell,” 153, 241 

Kriskringel, 236 

Kynaston, Sir Francis, 69 


L 


Lafayette, 101 

Lambs’ Conduit, 120 

Lancashire dialect, The Scriptures in, 133; witches, 
169, 284 

Lang, Andrew and Lockhart, 89 

Langtry (Lily): portraits, 235 

Lass of Richmond Hill, The, 213 

Last words, 59; Nelson’s, 62, 152 

Latin, Army, 277 

Lewisham, mysterious home at, 80, 217 

Library loan- -systems, 170, 221; National Central, 
221 


Lindsey, Theophilus, 116 

Literary terms, 267 

Livron, M., 257 

Local winds, 285 

Locke (John) and ~ 1% Young, 14, 84 

Lockhart (J. G.) and J. W. Croker, 112, 134, 163, 
186, 206, 225. See also Ballantyne, Circero, 
Jeffrey, Lang (A.), Macaulay, Maginn, Scott, Vic- 

toria (Queen), Wilberforce. 

London, changes in, 101 

London (Old). photographs, 236, 284 

Lord of the Isles (1355), 276 

Lord Mayor’s bull-dogs, 81, 153 

Ludford, John, 298 

Lyconcarus, Didymus, 148 


M 


Macaulay (T. B.): and copyright, 
and, 134, 226, as a poet, 39, 1 

Macneil, Sir J., 2 

Madden, R.R., and the United Irishmen, 134 

Maquinn, William, 114 

Mahony, F. S., 35 

‘Maid Marian’: an opera, 17 

Maida Vale, 216 


209; Lockhart 
4 
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Malden, Canon R. H., 89 

Malmesbury Abbey, 14 

Malone, Edmond, 196 

Manchip, 235, 307 

Mango trick, 42, 86 

Manx surnames, 59, 128 

Maps, early large-scale, 152 

Markyate, Herts, 106 

Marriage customs: gloves, 42 

— (Harriet): Mrs. Browning and, 229, 231, 


Martineau, James, 119 

Massingberd, C. B., 5 

Mathews, Cornelius, 228 

Mayfair Chapel, Herts, marriages at, 102, 122, 145 

Mayors’ Courts, 279 

Mediaeval inscriptions, 81 

Melbourne, Lord, 16, 210 

Melesina: Melucina, 168 

Melville (Herman) and Hawthorne, 184 

Merchant Navy, ratings in, 278 

Maynell pie and: Mrs. ‘Browning, 272; Andrew 
Lang, 89; Ada Negri, 295 

Meynell, - Say 64 

Mice and women, 87, 173, 261 

Miers, Sir Henry, 189 

Miller, Joe, 260 

Million grant, 105, 108 

Mitford, Mary Russell, 230 

Milton: ‘ Paradise Regained,’ 39 

Minchin, George, 257 

Mistletoe bough, 109, 261 

Mohammedan divorces, 87 

Mong Damen, 82 

‘Monte Cristo and his wife,’ 256 

Montgomery, Alexander, 212; Sir B. L.: 
85; K.L., 40 

Montresor- Skyrme marriage, 37 

Moons, seasonable, 131 

Morris (W.) and Mark Twain, 59 

Munday (Richard): ae. 234 

Munro, Sir Hector, 8 

Murray (John), Lockhart and, 227 

Myers (A. N.) and Co., 159, 234 


N 


Nadar, balloonist, 148, 241, 263 

Napoleon and St. Helena, 119 

Napper, 81 

National Central Library, 221 

Naval service, tenure by, 103 

Navy, Merchant, 278 

Negri (Ada). the poetry of, 296 

Negroes in U.S.A., 279 

Nelson, 62, 152 

Newmarket, fire at (1683), 55, 194 

Nichols, John, 217 

Nichols, John Bowyer, 217 

Nichols, John Gough, 217 

Nicholson, R. A., 54 

Night-caps, 189 

Nine 'Men’s Morris,- 256 

Norfolk (Duchess of). bed worked by, 300 
Norton (Hon. Mrs.): Mrs. Browning on, 229 


oO 


ancestry, 


Obituary : 
W. L. Sclater, 66 
Odour of the plague 144 





‘O.D.Q.’ More for the, 18, 277 
‘O.E.D.’: notes on. 34 
Orleons, Charles d’, 101 
Ostrich feathers, 300 
one Exeter College, 137; 


* Gloucester College,’ 
Oxfordshire Domesday, 203; 


incumbents, 236 


P 
“ Padre,” 148, 195, 284 
Page-numbers, a book without, 1 
Paintings in Roman games, 125 
Palladium wedding rings, 236 
Palmerston, Lord, 210 
Paris, Embassy at, 124, 248 
Parish churches: some unusual features, 291 
Parish clerks, long-serving, 19. 175 
Paterson. Sir W. (d. 1849), 279 
Pathos, in Homer, 213 
Patmore, Stevenson, and Cordelia, 15; 
ton Church Tower,’ 280 
Paton, Rev. J., 85 
Patron saints of horses, 21, 41, 84 
Peace Settlement (1919), 1 
Peacock (T. L.), Maid ‘Marian,’ 17 
Pearl buttons, costers and, 300 
‘ Pease-blossom,’ author of, 37, 195 


Peel, Sir R., 
— Richard, tomb, 240 


Tamer- 


210 
Pendrell pension, 81, 240; 
Penny Castle. Som., 168, 239 
Penny post, 188 
Penstone, an engraver, 58 
Pepys, and: alcoholism, 1; the plague, 144; “ our 
poet-prophet,”” 299; tobacco, 1 


Periodicals : 


American N. & Q., 59, 87 
Antiquaries Journal, 44 
Antiquity, 45, 177 F 
British Journal of Jnebriety, 1 
British and Model Theatre Guild 
Bulletin, 242 

Countryman, 133 

Etoniana. 199 

Genealogists’ Magazine, 23, 

og, Society eur Sn, 45, 133 

sis, 

New Statesman, 265 

New York History, 243 

New Yorker, 111 

Punch, 111 

Quarterly Review, 67 

Review of English Studies, 155 

Southerby, 110 
Pershore Abbey—arms, 13 
Persian »oet and Dante, 54 
Petersburg flood 82 
** Philadelphians,” 146 
Philip, Joseph Dean. 128 
Phillips, Rev. E., 126 
Phoenix Park murders, 148, 218 


Phrases : 


A fair field, 219 
As good as gold. 20 
Bona fides. 36 
Damn-all, 
Mop up, 275 

No good of. 169 
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Piccadilly. origin ~ 24 

Pilgri e Poem, English XV-Century, 244 

Pinto, V.de S. on bi e and Dr. Watts, 155 

Pixerécourt, G. de, 167 

Place-names : ** chisel’ in, 203-4; “‘ End” in, 37; 
Spanish, 103, 175, 196; war, 103, 172, 215, 306 

Plague, Odour of the, 144 

Plaids, 37, 263 

Planché (J. R.) and ‘Maid Marian,’ 17 

Playbills, 54. 210 

Plymouth, Huguenots in, 56 

Poe (E. A.), E. B. Browning and, 230, 299 

** Poet-prophet, Our,” 299 

Poison pen, the, 19 

Poland’s progress, 1 

Pollock’s Plays, A note on, 233 

Poole, Henry 

Poor Law (1841-2), 209 

Pope Joan, 41, 260 

Pope, R. P., 109. 197 

Pope’s Homer, 231, 278 

Pope, Joan, 41. 260 

Pope, R. P., 109, 197 

Posidonius, 23 

Postmaster-general of Scotland, A, 150 

Powell omas), a rogue, 227 

Poyntz, Taverner, and Caesar marriages, 256, 307 

Presbyterians. Jacobite, 57 

Priestley, Joseph, 117-18 

Printers’ terms, 59, 175. 263 

Printing conger, 21 

Protestant dissent in England, 115 

“Prout, Father ” (F. S. Mahony), 35 


Proverbs: 


‘Hanging together like Germans’ lips, 236 
It never rains but it pours, 78, 240 
Man proposes, God disposes, i8 
Necessity the mother of invention, 167 
Standing pools gather mud, 217 
When in doubt do nowt, 263 

“ Provost ” as ~~ title, 148 

Pruning fruit trees, 8 

Ptomaine ne 41 

Public schools, 148 

Pudding-bell, the, 257, 307 

Pumice-stone, 64, 174 

Punch, 111 

Punishment (repeated) for same offence, 20 

Pussy-willows, 170, 219 


Q 
Quaritch’s catalogue, 22, 220 


Quarterly Review, Lockhart and Croker, 112, 134, 


163, 186, 206, 225 
Quatrefoil windows, 148 
Quips the Quaker, 169, 239 


Quotations : 


4 young lady as mild as she’s game, 236 
Blood, sweat, and tears, 174 

Blunders in, "64 

Debasing the moral currency, 2 

Easy writing and ‘hard reading, 192, 241, 285 

Equal to any fate, 192 

From China to Peru, 188 

Heart to dare, hand to execute, 297 

He looked on naked Nature unashamed, 236 

Il faut suffrir pour étre belle, 82 





Quotations 


It never rains but it pours, 78 

More easy to be imagined . 192 

Nam vita gaudet mortua floribus, 35 
Nullam esse finem argutiarum, 17 

Pourquoi le bon Dieu a-t-il, etc., 170 
Power tends to corrupt ..., 277 

Quod non vetat lex . 

Revolutions not made ‘with rose-water, 17 
Society may be founded on cloth, etc., 37 


Taking in each other’s washing, 59 
Tuer le mandarin, 191 
What I tell you three times. .., 87 bes 
Jovely woman... .”: French original 
wanted, 17 
Wreaked thoughts upon expression, 192 


R 

Railway lighting, 170 
Railways, 210 
cones Lady, 104, 171, 260 

Raynal, Abbé, 31-2, 48-50, 53 
Realm, The, 16 

Regiments: Tiffin, 
“* Rehoboam ”’ or 5 La hat, 236 
Reynolds (Sir J.) and Johnson, 15, 64 
Rhyme of English history, 173, 218, 307 
Rich, Barnaby, 91, 94 
Richmond Hill, The Lass of, 213 
Riddle-rhyme, 169 
Rintoul, R. S., 209-10 
River-names, 149 
Robertus, Anglicus, 23 
Rochefoucald, La, 197 
Rochester: an overlooked poem, 79 
Roebuck, J. A., 
Rogers (S.) and Wordswoth, 228 
“* Rogue well-basted, A,” 81 
Roman games, paintings in, 125 
Romilly (Sir S.), Lockhart on, 114 
Rousseau, Balzac and, 191 
Rumbold, Sir T., 7, 11 
Ruskin, ‘ Modern Painters,’ 137 


Ss 
St. Albans Albbey, a legend of, 192 
St. Helena, 119 
Saints : 


Antony of Padua, 84 
Bertillon, 84 

Blaise, 84 

Eligius, 84 

Florus. 21, 41 


Martin, 84 
Sandle. Mary, 281 
5 ome te History of, 36 
<Curson marriage, 222 
ion (Sir W.): handwriting, 214; Lockhart = 
113; quotation from Southey, 231, 284; 
quotations, 84, 231, 257 
Seasonal (Moons, 131 
Seneca, vinboae ne from, - 
Senhouse an Etonian, 
his lost statue of Diomede, _ 





Sergel : 
Sgambella (Fillippo) and his wife, 64 








- 


TATA 


a. sa. ae eece baw 





nal 


and, 
his 
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Shakespeare and Bacon, 39, 106, 108 ; Cordelia, 15; 
popular fallacies, 39, 108; ‘ Henry V,’ 201, 302: 
portraits, 299; * Troilus and Cressida,’ 106 

‘Shandon, The ’Bells of,’ 35 

Sheep’s milk, 95, 175, 305 

Sheridan. 2; a quotation from, 241 

Silchester, 177 ‘ 

Sinclair (W. A.) on philosophy, 89 

Skelton, John, 130 

Skyrme-Montresor marriage 37 


Slang Expressions : 


Dam-all, 59, 107 
Dished, 59. 175 
Hartogs, 235 
IMop-up, 275 
Slimming, 64 
Smeaton, John, 257 
Smith, General Joseph, 8 
Smith (Sydney), Mrs. Browning on, 229 
Smyth, Dame Ethel, 34 


09 
Sources wanted, 17, 82, 104, 148, 236, 300. 
Southey on the ancient Scandinavians, 231, 284 
Spannish dollars in England, 104 
Spanish place-names, 103, 175, 196 
Sparrow pot. 40, +, 130 


Staff, John Foreman. 281 
Stagnant waters, 170. 217 
Stained glass, 213, 261, 304. 
Stevenson (R. L.) and Cordelia, 15; and Theobald 
Boehm, 297 
Stewart, Catherine Gladstone, 300 
Stonier (G. W.) on T. S. Eliot, 265 
Stowe, Mrs. H. B., 46 
Street cries: fish, 109 
Street doors opening outwards, 257 
Stuyvesant pear-tree, 104 
Surnames articulated in rhyme, 298; Manx, 59, 128 
Surnames : 
Camplin, 192, 259 
Crellin, 59, 128 
Loane, 124, 196 
Manchip, 235, 307 
Tailboys, Taillebois, 306 
Swaine, Charles, 16 
“ Sweet Singers,” 146 
Swift: ‘Journal to Stella,’ 147 
Sword-blade inscriptions, 178, 205, 284 


T 


Tailboy (Samuel), 235 
Taking in each oe washing,” 59 
Tappinger, 36, 
Talfourd (Sir T. ND and copyrights, 209 
Tallis, J. and F., publishers, 191 
Tappit-hen, 84, 128 
Tartans, 37, 263 
Tattersalls, 21 
Taverner marriages, 256, 307 
Taylor (Sir Henry): * Edwin,’ 134 
Tennyson and:- an autograph collector, 15; Mrs. 
Browning, 230 
Tenure by naval service, 103 
Tetigi sacri, 41 
Theatre Royal penny sheets, 234 








Theatres, haunted, 191; 
Toy, 157, 241-2 

Thielcke, H. D., 58, 129 

Thirlby, T., 31 

Thompson ’ (Francis) and Macaulay, 39 

Thoreau: letters, 89 

Tiffins regiment, 17 

Tirelifiche, 58 

Tobacco, 1, 42, 84 

Tom Putt Apple, 214, 258 

Tomkis (T.): tangs: smal 286 

Tooke J. Horne, 

Toy theatres, iS, 312, 253-4 

Tractarian Movement. 163 

Travers, John, 143 

Trees (famous) of the Midlands, 18 

Trollope (A.): ‘Can you forgive her ?’ 82, 153, 
197; ‘Is he Popenjoy ?’ 251; ‘ The Prime Minis- 
ter,’ 170 

Trollope, Francis, 46 

Tucker (Josiah), 79 

“Tuer le mandarin,” 191 

Tusser, T., 96 

Twain, Mark, 58 


Royal West London, 182; 


‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ 46 
Underhill, Thomas, 170, 218 
United Irishmen, 134 
Uphill, Susannah, 214 
Urquhart, David, 207-8 


v 


V—the letter and its name, 16 

Vaugris, Vicenzo, 81 

Vermin, payment for, 40, 80, 130, 261 

Vernon, Admiral, 215 

Victoria (Queen), Lockhart and 207; and Words- 
worth, 22! 

Victorian delicacy, 251! editors, 251 

Villiers, Mr. George, 67 

Vyvyan, Sir Richard, 208 


Ww 


Waller (Edward), barrister, 148 

Walpole (Horace) and his editors, 135 

‘ Waltzing Matilda,’ 297 

War place-names, 103, 172, 215 

Warburton (Bishop) and Dean Tucker, 79 
Warren, Admiral Sir Peter, 216 

oe (George), his mother, 216; sundial, 


Waetive churches, 15, 108 
Water-mills, 177 

Watts, Isaac, 110, 155 

Weather-lore, 214 

Wedding rings, 236 

Weight (what) can a man bear, 236 
Wellington, Duke of, 210 

Wells, Gardner, ? note on, 232, 285 
Wesley, Charles, 110 

Wesley (John): English Dictionary, 103, 
Westminster Abbey, 

Wharton, Edith, 218 


172 238 


hitman 

* Who's Who,’ 62, 128 
Wilberforce Ww. » Lockhart on, 113 
Wilkes, John, 1 





134, 211 


Willard, E. S., 
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William grant, 15, 108 

Willow pattern, 86 

Wilmot (John), Earl of Rochester, 79 
Wilson (Harriette): her chronology, 139 
Winchcombe Abbey, arms, 13 

Winds, local,: 285 

Winn, James Michell, 262 

Winwood, Sir Ralph, i7 

* Wives, Hints for,’ 121 

Wolverine, 59 

Women and mice, 187, 173, 261 
Wool, churches as storehouses for, 103 
Wooldridge, John, 147, 260 

Woolf, Virginia, 104 

Worcester Royal Infirmary, 280 


Words: 


Allergic, 41 
Bloody, 145 
Flitch, 34 

Gehoes, 170 





Words: 
Hartogs, 235, 306 
Kriskringel, 336 
Padre, 148, 95, 284 
S arhead, 275 
‘appinger, 36, 84, 128 
Thaxter, 80 172 
Twisterer, 80, 172 
Words, beauty "of, 34 ‘ 
Wordsworth and: copyright, 209; Samuel Rogers, ' 


228 
Wycliffe family—arms, 235 
—army, 235 


Yeats, Jack B., 55 

Yeats (W. B.), ancestry, 294 
Yorkshire legend, 169 

Young (Edward) and Locke, 14, 84 


Zz 
Zermatt, English church at, 57 








